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from the Consumer's Viewpoint : 
By E. A. Hungerford 


What Ails Your Business? = 
This May Tell You 


By B. C. Forbes 


How Every One Can 


Have an Estate 
By James H. Rand, Jr. 


Business Profits 


Up or Down? 
‘Record of 400 Companies 
By R. W. Schabacker 





Stocks to Buy on Bargain Days 
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SIX: CYLINDER 
MOTOR BUSSES 

















A half million people 
patronize the Royal Blue Line 


Since 1912 the history of the Royal Blue Line, operat- 
ing sight-seeing tours in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Chicago and Montreal, has been one 
of ever-increasing success. 


“We have just one thing to sell,” says the president 
of the company, Mr. W. F. Smith, “and that one thing 
is service— good service.” 


Their service is so good that the Royal Blue Line now 
is patronized by about 500,000 tourists and sight-seers 
annually. In Boston last year, about 125,000 tourists were 
served, 95 pez cent of whom came from outside the state. 


After years of experience with various types of equip- 
ment, the Royal Blue Line now is planning to standardize 
upon Pierce-Arrow. Seven Pierce-Arrow busses are in 
service in New England, White Mountain and New 
York trips. 


“We have adopted Pierce-Arrow equipment for long 
distance touring because we have found it to be the most 
luxurious and dependable in America,” says Mr. Smith. 


“Pierce-Arrows have substantially increased our pat- 
ronage because our customers know that Pierce-Arrows 
represent the last word in comfort and safety. We hope 
to standardize upon Pierce-Arrow.” 

7 v 4 


This is only one of the many instances of outstanding preference for Pierce-Arrow 
equipment which illustrate why the demand for six-cylinder, 100-horsepower 
Pierce-Arrow busses has multiplied so rapidly. Let the nearest Pierce-Arrow 
representative give you all the facts. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Standard Chassis 


offered in 196-inch and 220-inch wheelbase; 
completely equipped, including starter, bat- 
tery, 12-volt generator, electric lights, 36x6 
single front and dual rear pneumatic tires, 
and disc wheels. Prices upon application 


Terms if desired 
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Improved Star Four Coupster 


*610 


f. o. b. Lansing 
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BUILT FOR BUSINESS 


THE Coupster was built for salesmen and business 
men requiring year-round, low-cost transportation in 
a quality car. 


It has a permanent top with flexible, transparent - 
door windows that roll up like curtains, combining 
the advantages of both open and closed cars. 


Quality features are Hayes-Hunt body, lacquer finish, 
30-brake horsepower motor, balloon tires; 1- piece 
tilting, full-ventilating windshield, cowl ventilator; 
rear vision mirror, automatic windshield wiper. 


Price included, its costs per mile average as low as 
any two passenger closed car on the market. 


Low-cost Transportation 





MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 


IMPROVED STAR FOUR NEW STAR SIX 
COM. CHASSIS $470 COUPSTER $610 CHASSIS - $620 COUPE - - - $820 
ROADSTER - $525 COACH - - $695 TOURING - $725 COACH - - - $880 
TOURING - - $525 SEDAN - - $795 COUPSTER- $745 LANDAU SEDAN $975 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New York 


General Sales Dept.—1819 Broadway, N. Y. 
** Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
Plants: Elizabeth, N, J. Lansing, Mich. Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


$ Mention of -es good service 
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Bonner, Brooks 
& Co. 


We specialize in 
the marketing 
of securities of 
established and 
successful indus- 


trial companies. 


Correspondence Invited 


New York 


London 
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Healthy Developments in 
Business and Finance 


By B. C. Forbes 


example of the automobile industry. 
Output is regulated by consumptive 


transportation and labor con- 
ditions are healthy. 

Some disappointment is felt that 
retail trade and ordering by retailers 
have not developed more pronounced 
activity. But hand-to-mouth buying. 
is the explanation. 

This conservative policy has ad- 
vantages. It eliminates danger of 
heavy, unmarketable inventories. It 
is insurance that demand cannot fall 
off drastically, that only actual re- 
quirements are being filled. It ob- 
viates credit expansion. It tends to 
keep prices down to sober levels. It 
modifies occasion for apprehension 
over a possible change in sentiment 
and consumptive demand. 

In other words, hand-to-mouth 
buying at non-inflated prices is like 
walking on solid ground, whereas 
speculative buying at inflated prices 
suggests walking on a_ tightrope. 
The general price level is now at the 
lowest of the year. It is fully 4 per 
cent. below a year ago and 9 per cent. 
below the December 1 figure. This 
has had an influence upon the money 
market and upon the wage trend. 

One notable healthy. development 
has been marked curtailment of bor- 
rowing by speculators in stocks. 
Whereas there had been expansion 
exceeding a billion dollars in twelve 
months, more than half has since been 
wiped out. Both call money and time 
money rates in Wall Street have fal- 
len—to 4 per cent. and 43% per cent., 
at this writing. Should this easiness 
continue, it is calculated to have a 
stimulating effect upon demand and 
prices for investment and other se- 
curities. 

Although steel output in March 
broke all records, the products are 
not being piled up by those who had 
ordered them, but are promptly go- 
ing into actual use. New bookings 
have not equalled the capacity pro- 
duction of the Steel Corporation, but 
this is natural. 

The steel industry is following the 


J tasoon industrial, business, 


demand. Should buying slacken, 
plants will curtail operations accord- 
ingly. Of late the leading automobile 
manufacturers have been breaking 
all production records; so also have 
sales by dealers. Every confidence 
is expressed that the current quarter 
will prove the best ever enjoyed. 

That business has been conducted 
carefully by brokers and banking 
houses is demonstrated by the un- 
usual fact that, notwithstanding the 
drastic collapse in stock quotations, no 
failures have occurred—a refreshing 
change from the old days. Healthy 
conditions exist, also, in the market 
for the distribution of new securities. 
Offerings were promptly reduced 
when Wall Street became unsettled, 
and the latest reports are that sup- 
plies of choice investments are scarce 
rather than over-abundant. 

Healthy conditions throughout the 
country are also reflected by savings 
bank deposits. 


The great majority of annual re- 
ports lately making their appearance 
reveal strengthened financial posi- 
tions. Although the number of in- 
creased and extra dividends declared 
this year have exceeded anything 
ever before known, corporate trea- 


suries, taken as a whole, never were 
better fortified. This accounts partly 
for the fact that commercial buying 
has not increased materially in spite 
of America’s enormous mass of gold 
and potential credit. 

The trend in installment-selling 
lately has been salutary. All re- 
ports agree that the widespread 
warnings of danger have been 
seriously considered and have led 
to checking of abuse. 

Real estate speculation is an- 
other direction in which the trend 
is now towards soundness. 

Speculation in stocks, after the 
period of abnormal animation, has 
been the quietest in many months. 
Transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange have occasionally 
fallen under 1,000,000 shares—a 
contrast with the 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 in March. 

Congress has not done anything 
to alarm sentiment or to bedevil 
business, and the intimations from 
Washington that an early adjourn- 
ment is aimed at are welcomed in 
financial and business circles. 

Agricultural developments have 
been mixed. With the exception 
of wheat, cereal prices are below 
those of a year ago and cotton is 

(Continued on page 85) 
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IN NEW ORLEANS 


has an account at the CANAL BANK. Some are custom- 
ers of only one department. But many of these 
accounts have grown from small beginnings to a size 
requiring the varied services of our Commercial Bank- 
ing Department, our Foreign Trade Department, our 
Trust Department, our Bond Department. 

A bank which fits the needs of such a variety of cus- 
tomers, and which attracts the confidence of such an 
overwhelming proportion of New Orleans firms and 
individuals, will also meet your requirements in busi- 
ness banking and in every form of financial service. 


“Through Ninety-Five Years,” an interesting booklet on the South’s 
industrial development, will gladly be mailed executives on request. 


The CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST CO. 


of ob ad Orleans 
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The Original Business Creed : 
of Loyd Scruggs 


He Set Out to Be a Stereotyped Business Man, but that Attempt Falling 
Flat, Resolved to Follow Strictly His Own Ideas—Ina Dozen 
Years He Has Taken First Rank in an Old-Established 
Industry—How He Finds Time to Think 


COLORED boy in a fight 
A mauled his opponent unmer- 
cifully and was brought into 
court. 
“°*Rastus,” the judge asked, “why 
did you break the plaintiff’s nose?” 
“Ah don’t just know,” ’Rastus re- 
plied. “I’se heard of fellows doin’ 
that in fist fights.” 
“Why did you gouge 


By Neil M. Clark 


and farmers’ wives for farm produce. 
At seventeen he was selling stoves on 
the road in the state of Nebraska, 
and by means of a winning smile and 
hard work quickly became a star 
salesman. He next engaged in the 
retail stove business for a_ brief 
period. 


variety of conditions. 
Rule is his starting point. “Don’t lose 
a customer” is one of his command- 
ments. 
everything we do,” is another. 
both of these stand framed on every 
desk in the office. 


The Golden 


“Let us strive to excel in 
And 


Meeting Scruggs, you are im- 
pressed by his force, 
energy, infectious friend- 








out his eye?” 

“l’se heard of that be- 
in’? done too, suh.” 

“But why did you bite 
his ears?” 

“Judge,” said ’Rastus, 
“T’ll have to admit that 
was strictly my own 
idea.” 

Loyd Scruggs, president 
of the Copper-Clad Mal- 
leable Range Company of 
St. Louis, told me this little 
story recently, and I re- © 
peat it because it makes 
an admirable introduction 
to a story about Scruggs 
himself, and the business 
he has created. Scruggs 
is the only one of his kind 
(so far as known), and 
most of the management 
methods he has developed 
in a business career dra- 
matically swift have been 
strictly his own ideas. 
Perhaps the best measure 
of their success is the fact 
that in a dozen and.a 
quarter years, from a start 
of next to nothing, his 
company has taken first 
rank in an old-established 
industry, the manufacture 
of kitchen ranges. 








Try These Rules on 
Your Business 


ERE, in condensed form, 
are the main tenets of the 
business creed of Loyd Scruggs: 


The best way to manage men is to 
devise a plan which makes it easy and 
imperative for them to manage them- 
selves. 


The copyist is always somewhere in 
the rear: do not copy competitors. 


The business that takes the lead and 
keeps it is the one that improves its 
product most and does it soonest. 


In a sound organization no one man 
is indispensable. 


Every business needs a man in a high 
place whose main job is idea-gathering. 


Trust your judgment tv the justifi- 
able limit; then “test the ice.” 


Exceptions to every rule should be 
provided for as they occur; but there 
should never be too many exceptions. 
lest they become the rule. 


How Mr. Scruggs has success- 
fully put his creed into practice 
is interestingly told in this 
article. 


liness and enthusiasm; by 
his wealth of ideas and 
his ability to express them 
particularly well; by his 
capacity for doing a sur- 
prising number of things 
exceptionally well. He is 
that rare type, an inventor 
with a genius for business. 
Incidentally, as an avoca- 
tion, he has collaborated 
in the invention of illu- 
sions presented on the 
stage by his great friend, 
Howard Thurston, the 
magician. 

From the crowded note- 
books of more than one 
visit with Scruggs, I have 
put together the follow- 
ing in his own vivid 
language. The ideas are 
presented topically. Taken 
together, I think they pre- 
sent an accurate view of 
his way of tackling busi- 
ness problems, and in ad- 
dition cover some of the 
methods that have helped 
to make his company 
outstandingly successful. 

On a Salesman’s Con- 
tract—“The best way to 
manage men,” Scruggs 
says, “is to devise a plan 














Originality crops out at 
every step in Scruggs’ 


career. Born in Kentucky forty-nine 
years ago, in a hamlet of about fifty 


people—he calls it “just a wide place 
in the road”— his schooling termin- 
ated abruptly at the age of eleven, 
aud he went into the business of sell- 
ing cuff links from house to house at 
ten cents a pair. This was followed 


by a period of huckstering, during 
which he was skipper and pilot of a 
one-horse wagon loaded with “store 
goods” that he traded with farmers 


Being mechanically inclined, he in- 
vented several improvements in 


their own managing. 
co-operate with a man to the limit, 


which makes it easy and 
imperative for them to do 
I am glad to 


kitchen ranges which no one seemed 
willing to manufacture; therefore he 
decided to become a manufacturer 
himself. He started his present com- 
pany in St. Louis fifteen years ago, 
and has outdistanced competitors 
with a head start of forty years! 
This was not achieved blindly. 
Scruggs is master of a _ business 
philosophy tried and seasoned by a 


but the steady push must come from 
him. This applies to salesmen, de- 
partment heads, or anybody. 
“Having been a salesman, I know 
the temptation to knock off early Fri- 
day afternoon because on Saturday 
morning ‘you can’t sell anything any- 
way’; and I know how logical it can 
seem after a lazy Sunday to get into 
the territory Monday afternoon or 
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Tuesday morning. The four-day 
week is not the way to burn up 
the world selling goods; so we de- 
vised our present salesman’s contract. 

“It is based on two considerations : 
first, the salesman must be assured 
of enough money so he will not wor- 
ry about making a mere living wage; 
second, we want to give him the in- 
centive to keep on the job without 
constant prodding. To accomplish 
the second end, we first proposed giv- 
ing him in addition to his salary a 
definite sum for every range put into 
his territory. This included mail or- 
ders as well as the orders he took in 
person. It worked pretty well, but 
not well enough; if a salesman knew 
a customer intimately, sometimes he 
would skip him. 

“ Jones,’ he’d say to himself, ‘will 
send in his order anyway. [I'll get 
the credit. I’m going home and build 
a chicken coop.’ 

“That defeated our purpose. We 
hired the salesman for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining living 
friendly contacts with Jones and all 
other dealers. Personal liking for a 
salesman, in my experience, is one of 
the strongest elements in sales, when 
other things are equal. Therefore 
we changed the contract. We con- 
tinued paying the definite sum per 
range on mail orders, and added a 
special bonus for every range booked 
in person. Nowadays, if it’s a ques- 
tion of skipping a customer, the sales- 
man usually reflects: 

“ ‘It’s almost time for Jones to re- 
order. He bought a dozen ranges 
last time; maybe he'll need fifteen 
now. I'll skip over and see him, or 
he’ll be mailing in his order and I'll 
lose a bunch of money.” 

“The more money a salesman can 
do us out of in this way, the better 
we are pleased.” 


Imitator Always in the Rear 


As to Competitors—‘When I was 
quite young and a business man in 
hopes only, I thought there was a 
definite pattern for business men. I 
studied those I met and tried to be 
just like them. Somehow I did not 
make much of a success; in fact, my 
attempts fell flat. Finally I said to 
myself : 

“*« Tm not going to be a business 
man ; I’m going to be Scruggs.’ 

“This taught me an important les- 
son ; the copyist seldom makes a great 
success. In the nature of things, he 
is always somewhere in the rear. 

“I will not copy competitors. Con- 
versely, I do not mind if competitors 
copy me. While they are doing so, I 
figure I can be studying up something 
new, so that when they catch up, they 
will still be behind! 

“One angle on this has a wide ap- 
plication and is often missed. There 
is such a thing as being entirely too 
eager to be ‘in the swim,’ doing what 
others are doing at the time they are 


doing it. There are business fashions 
and fads and crowded waters, and 
sometimes more fish are caught in 
quiet pools where hardly anybody 
drops a line. 

“For instance, I imagine that mak- 
ing tallow candles may be a better 
business for some one to-day than 
manufacturing electric light fixtures. 
The relatively few concerns making 
wagons and buggies to-day are doing 
nicely ; at least those I am acquainted 
with. Many range manufacturers 
are not making coal ranges. I’d be 
satisfied if nobody else made them. 
Talking with a competitor the other 
day, I said: 

“*You and I are about the only 
ones making high grade coal ranges.’ 

“é ‘Yes,’ 

“In a few years you'll quit and 
I’ll make them all. Then I’ll be the 
biggest manufacturer of kitchen 
ranges in the world.’.” 


Buckskin and Calico 


On the Product—“The spirit of 
service, I believe, lies in asking, not 
“What do I get?’ but ‘What can I 
give?’ In this spirit I have tried to 
govern the design of our product. I 
remember when Charley Binns, my 
partner, and I were starting the busi- 
ness. I had been selling stoves on 
the road for others, and as I heard 
people criticize this or that, I tried to 
think of ways to eliminate the real 
defects they pointed out. I used to 
submit suggestions to my employers. 
The attitude taken was: 

“*Young fellow, sell stoves; we'll 
make ’em!’ 

“When I decided to become a man- 
ufacturer, I took a picture of a range 
already being manufactured, painted 
on the photograph the changes I 
wanted made, and after that made 
a wooden model. 

“*There,’ I said to Charley, ‘is the 
stove we want.’ 

“Charley objected that the doors 
had no hinges. 

“*There shouldn’t be any hinges,’ 
I replied. 

“I had in mind that the average 
woman who uses a coal range cleans 
it every day. It is easy to clean 
smooth surfaces, but hard to get dirt 
out of corners around projecting sur- 
faces. I wanted the range as free of 
projecting surfaces as possible, and 
for that reason had not shown anv 
door hinges on this model. 

“*You can’t get doors open with- 
out hinges,’ Charley said. 

“*Then we'll leave them closed till 
we find a way to open them without 
visible hinges !’ 

“We did. 

“Later, I felt the rivet heads need- 
ed eliminating for the same reason. 
There were dozens of them. I was 
told we couldn’t build a stove without 
projecting rivet heads; but a way 
was found. 

“Owing to foundry difficulties, we 
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were asked to be?satisfied with a 
back flue about half as durable as the 
rest of the range. It made the stove 
like a pair of buckskin pants with a 
calico seat—weakest at the point of 
greatest wear. 

“If you knew more about malle- 
able iron,’ I was informed, ‘you’d 
know you can’t do what you want.’ 

“T’m glad I don’t know more 
about it, then,’ I replied. 

“We found a way, and it was done 
rather simply. The point I am driv- 
ing at is that it is good management 
not to be satisfied with a product 
half-way right. If there are defects, 
somebody is going to find them and 
sooner or later correct them. If you 
don’t, your competitor will. The man 
who takes the lead and keeps it is the 
one who improves his product most 
and does it soonest.” 

On Orgamization—I thought I 
could organize this business better 
while I was alive than after I was 
dead. So I organized it the way I 
thought it should be; then went away 
and left it to see how well it would 
run. I found it got along splendidly 
without me. That pleased me, for I 
was Satisfied that in a sound organiza- 
tion no one man is indispensible, not 
even the head of the company—or 
rather, least of all the head of the 
company.” 


“I Work Like I Sneeze” 


On the Executive's Job—“To-day 
I have only two specific functions in 
the business: I insist that there shall 
be no change in the product without 
my knowledge and approval; and | 
refuse to allow any changes in the 
general policies without my knowl- 
edge and approval—such basic poli- 
cies as those governing our attitude 
towards customers, the handling of 
complaints, the kind of statements ap- 
pearing in our advertisements, and so 
on. 

“As an executive, therefore, I am 
absolutely severed from routine. I 
do not write a letter very often. I 
have no office hours. Nobody, as a 
rule, knows when I will be down. My 
real function, aside from the two I 
have mentioned, is one which I find 
that many executives avoid; namely, 
grabbing ideas out of the air. This 
is intangible and apparently distaste- 
ful to the majority of men, most of 
whom want ‘a job’—something per- 
fectly definite to turn loose on. I! 
think every business needs a man in 
a high place—not necessarily at the 
head—whose main job is idea-gather- 
ing. ; 
“No law of routine governs the 
gathering of ideas. That is why | 
have no fixed hours. I work like | 


sneeze—when the sensation hits me. 
To say ‘I’ve got to get an idea this 
morning,’ seems to me as ridiculous 
as saying, ‘At ten-thirty I must 
sneeze!’ I keep my mind free, unclut- 
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tered by details, so that when an idea 
does come in connection with some 
problem on which I am engaged, I 
am free to welcome it.” 

On Cultivating Responsibility— 
“T say to our men: 

“Tf you know a thing is right, 
don’t come to me with it. If you feel 
perfectly sure it is right, don’t come 
to me. But if you feel any doubt, 
you must come to me.” 


“Viewed from this angle, many 
executive worries are needless. No 
man I hire will do the job just 
as I would, if he is worth his salt. 
His way may be better than mine; 
nothing pleases me more. It may 
not be so good as mine, but still not 
demand my attention. Initiative and 
the acceptance of responsibility are 
mighty things in an organization, and 
can be developed only by encouraging 
men to take the initiative and accept 
responsibility. 

“Seldom, I believe, is an organiza- 
tion ruined by stuff going out or acts 
performed that are not the best pos- 


. sible. It may be ruined by acts posi- 


tively harmful. Those I always try 
to guard against. My rule, however, 
is to look for the good things, and 
I try not to make any changes in 
plans my men suggest. 

“When one of our men says to 
me: ‘How do you think we ought to 
do so and so?’ I reply, ‘I’m not 
thinking. How do you think we 
ought to do it?’ 


Employee Makes Final Decision 


“Some subordinates will not think 
if they know they can get the boss to 
do it for them; and I cannot do the 
thinking for everybody in the organi- 
zation. Putting it up to the men 
helps to develop initiative and re- 
sponsibility. 

“T never hand out an idea to a man 
whom I hold responsible, saying: 

“*Here’s what I want you to do.’ 

“That gives him the best excuse in 
the world if things go wrong. ‘It’s 
not my fault,’ he may say ; ‘I’m carry- 
ing out your idea.’ 

“I make suggestions, of course. 
But it’s up to the man whether or not 
he accepts them. He does his own 
hiring, too. I remember years ago 
asking one salesman why he was 
getting such poor results with his ex- 
hibit work. 

“*That old grandma you sent to 
help me was no good,’ he said. 

““All right, then, hire your own 
grandmas after this.’ I told him.” 


On Testing the Ice—“My theory 
is that this business is successful as 
long as we do things right, in gen- 
eral, and don’t make any big mis- 
takes, 

“I sympathize with the man who 
trips himself up in a wagon rut, but 
not with the man who falls into a 
canyon. 
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LOYD SCRUGGS, president of the Copper-Clad Malleable Range Company of 
St. Louis. Originality crops out at every stage of Scruggs’ career, and he is master 
of a business philosophy tried and seasoned by a variety of conditions 


“In a general way, we have plenty 
of self-confidence, and are willing 
to trust our judgment just as far as 
we are justified in doing so. But no 
farther. 

“There are several kinds of ice, 
and two kinds of people. One fel- 
low looks at the ice, decides it is safe, 
puts on his skates, breaks through, 
and drowns. Another tests it with 
one-foot and a long pole, and lives to 
go skating some other day. 


“During the big slump which fol- 
lowed the war, people didn’t buy 
stoves. It was a critical time. We 
had our organization and plant to 
carry, and were losing heavily every 
day. We figured as carefully as we 
could, to see whether we could stimu- 
late business and reduce the loss by 
cutting prices. We decided that in 
order to pay expenses, without mak- 
ing a cent of profit, we could reduce 
our prices—provided that enabled us 
to sell as many stoves as during good 
times. 

“At the time we weren’t selling 
anywhere nearly that many stoves. 
To stop our losses we really wanted 
to raise our prices; we could have 
charged a thousand dollars for a 
kitchen range, at the rate orders were 
coming in just then, and still we 
would have showed a loss. 


“A competitor also decided to try 
stimulating business by cutting the 
price. He made a substantial cut 
and announced it broadcast. We de- 
cided, however, to ‘try the ice.’ We 
wanted to know whether price would 
make dealers buy. Picking one of 
our best salesmen, we sent him to 
three of our good customers, with 
instructions to quote a price far be- 
low cost. ‘ 

“‘T strongly advise you to buy 








now, he told these dealers. “This is 
a wonderful price, as you know. I 
don’t believe it will last long.’ 

““Buy now?’ the dealers replied. 
‘Not on your life! We'll wait. The 
price will go lower than that before 
long.’ 

“He couldn’t sell a stove! Yet he 
practically offered to give stoves 
away. “Testing the ice’ told us that 
people simply didn’t want to buy 
stoves at any price. They were hold- 
ing on to their money. When they 
wanted a stove and had to have one, 
they bought it and paid the regular 
price. 

“Instead of cutting our prices, we 
revamped our organization to hold 
the indispensable nucleus, worked 
harder than ever, and pulled through. 
The competitor failed.” 


James J. Hill Found a Spike 


On Blanket Orders—“Every ex- 
ecutive at some time has to say, ‘Do 
it this way.’ He quickly learns, prob- 
ably, that there are exceptions to 
every rule. The exceptions should 
be recognized and provided for as 
they occur. But there should never 
be too many exceptions, lest they be- 
come the rule. 

“The danger of blanket orders is 
well illustrated by a story told about 
James J. Hill which may ‘or may not 
be true. Mr. Hill is said to have 
sent out an order enjoining strict 
economy in every detail. It was 
comprehensive and inclusive. One 
day Mr. Hill was visiting a stretch 
of track and, as was his habit, made 
a minute survey of everything. He 
came to Pat’s section gang. He 
found a brand new spike, over in the 
grass, worth, perhaps, two cents. 


(Continued on page 36) 













Business Profits, Up or Down? 






—Record of 400 Companies 


“| ‘yg ars don’t lie, but 
liars do figure,” is one of 
the favorite axioms of the 

conservative business man and in- 

vestor. 

There is one type of financial re- 
port, however, in which figures 
are not only eminently truthful, 
but the lineal descendants of 


By R. W. Schabacker 


all companies whose securities it 
lists. “Most of such reports are 
certified by dependable accounting 
firms, and the slightest falsification 
would not only bar the implicated 
stocks from trading, but would 
most certainly deal a heavy blow 
to the standing of the company 
found guilty. 





Most of these annual statements 
are published during March and 
April and cover operations for the 
year previous. At about this time 
every year the investor may enter 
the theatre of corporation statis- 
tics and see the curtain drawn 
back from rumors and estimates, 
the hopes and fears of many 





Ananias have no 








chance to gloss ac- 
tual conditions with 
the salve of alibi or 
a diplomatic juggling 
of figures to make 
things look like “what 
they ain’t.” 

At least once a 
year, the larger cor- 
porations engaged in 
American _ industry, 
especially those whose 
securities are listed 
on large stock ex- 
exchanges, prepare 
and make public an 
accurate and truthful 
report of profits for 
their fiscal year. These 
reports are required 
by the New York 
Stock Exchange for 
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months. Before him, 
shorn of all sales 
arguments and spec- 
ulative rantings, lie the 
actual results of the 
past year’s corpora- 


tion activities, the 
net earnings, the 
money profits, “the 
naked truth” of an- 


nual advance or retro- 
gress in the careers 


of productive  con- 
cerns. 
Every _ investor, 


every potential in- 
vestor, is entitled to 
appoint himself a 
committee of one to 
decide, on the basis of 
pure merit and yearly 
record, whether indi- 
vidual companies shall 
“make the grade” in 
his own little record 
book of stocks to be 


accumulated. 
This article will not 
attempt to dissect 


each individual earn- 
ings report, but will 





examine such reports 
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eral way, profits in the stock mar- 
ket and in all trading in securities, 
lie in following the trend of earn- 
ings, or the line of least resistance. 
No matter what state the market 
may be in—no matter where he 
buys—the investor who puts his 
money in a strong company in a 
growing industry is pretty sure to 
realize a profit on his investment 
over the long term. And, as a 
corollary, the man who buys stocks 
in a company whose industry is 
tending downward in profits, has 
little chance of seeing his market 
rise over the long term. 

Much has been said regarding 
the industries which have “turned 
the corner.” If the truth were 
known, a good many of these are 
merely going around the block. 
And it often pays the investor to 
select a security whose company 
does not have to turn corners, be- 
cause it is hurrying rapidly along 
the straight and narrow path and 
in the right direction. 


What Earnings Records Show 


The only adequate basis for 
judging the state of individual 
lines of trade in a definite and con- 
cise way is by actual results, by 
cold hard cash taken in, by the 
amount of bacon that particular 
industry is able to drag home to 
the family of stockholders. 

What then, in the group aggre- 
gate, are those industries which 
are making the greatest progress 
from such a standpoint? What 
companies have improved their 
earnings steadily over the last 
few years? What branches of 
corporation industry showed, in 





1925, the greatest amount of im- 
provement over 1924 results? 
What fields of production that 
were generally depressed a year 
or two ago, have displayed gen- 
uine ability to recoup their earn- 
ing capacity? And what branches 
have displayed no resilient re- 
bound from the “red-ink” years? 


Trend for Last Three Years 


These and countless other 
queries may be answered by a 
study of the tabulation presented 
herewith of corporation profits in 
1925. The writer estimates that 
about 80 per cent. of the largest 
and most important corporations 
have thus far issued at least pre- 
liminary reports showing their 
profits for last year. And from 
these reports a total of 413 state- 
ments have been selected as a 
basis for showing the trend of 
profits over the last three years 
in eleven groups of industries. 

The results of such a_ study 
show, in the first place, that the 
earnings of all such companies, 
taken as a whole, during 1925 were 
the highest since the war. They 
were nearly 30 per cent. greater 
in 1925 than in either 1924 or 1923. 

Of the eleven groups repre- 
sented, the companies manufactur- 
ing railway equipment were the 
only ones which showed 1925 
profits below those for 1924, and 
this decline continues the down- 
ward trend for such corporations 
which was begun three years 
ago. For the twelve companies 
tabulated in this field, there were 
profits in 1923 of nearly $52,000,- 
000. In 1924 there was a decline 
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to $30,000,000, and last year the 
total earnings of this group were 
only about $20,000,000. 

The reason for this decline is 
generally conceded to lie in the 
large amount of equipment buying 
which the railroads were forced 
to do following return of control 
from the Government, after the 
war. Such rehabilitation of equip- 
ment, together with the longer life 
and greater capacity of modern 
equipment, has served to keep 
down the requirements of railroad 
corporations during the last two 
years. 


Equipments Should Do Better 


As for the future, the judgment 
that railway equipment stocks 
are going to the proverbial dogs, 
is by no means justified. Such 
companies have kept their finances 
very well regulated, and are per- 
fectly able to “carry along” until 
that looked for day, which appears 
not to be so very far off either, 
when the roads will again find it 
imperative to come back into the 
market and replenish their sup- 
plies of rolling stock, locomotives 
and various other equipment. 

Turning to the other side of the 
picture, perhaps the best record is 
furnished by the tire and rubber 
manufacturing group which last 
year raised its profits 100 per cent. 
over the previous year, and nearly 
300 per cent. over the results for 
1923. From total net earnings in 
1923 of only $18,000,000, the nine 
companies represented in _ this 
group advanced their profits to 
over $32,000,000 in 1924, and to 
nearly $67,000,000 last year. 
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Total Net Prorits oF 413 CorRPORATIONS 
COMPARED BY LINES OF BUSINESS 
















































































CLASSIFICATION |NEOF COS. 1923 1924 1925 
Steel 28 £ 200,361,000 #161, 315,000 # 196,234,000 
Motor & Access. 26 143, 553, 000 109,370, 000 212,273,000 
R.R. Equipment 12 “51, 713,000 30, 120, 000 20,585, 000 
Oil & Refining 30 116,333,000 146, 863,000 245,526, 000 
Tire: & Rubber 9 18,468,000 32,549, 000 66,628, 000 
| | Food Prods. 35 159,919, 000 168,314, 000 173,501, 000 
Chain Stores 18 81, 164,000 88,555, 000 111,397, 000 
Tobacco 13 74,312,000 4,149, 000 91,573,000 
| | Textile 8c Apparel 22 39, 817, 000 17, 040,000 31, 875,000 
|__| Miscellaneous 107 306,596,000 314,549, 000 392, 285, 000 
| | Public Utilities 113 Al 1,651,000 A57, 011, 000 54.1, 801, 000 
i TOTAL Al3 1,603,887, 000 1,609, 835, 000 2,083,678, 000 
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It is notable, of course, that this 
record is the story of a rapid re- 
covery and does not represent ac- 
tual progress forward from a pre- 
vious satisfactory level. Indeed, the 
low figure of 1923 is accounted for 
by a number of actual deficits in 
that year among individual cor- 
porations, due to the continuation 
of the depressed state in which the 
industry in general found itself 
following the post-war slump in 
business. Another factor in the 
large profits of such companies 
last year was the swift advance in 
prices of raw rubber which result- 
ed in large profits being realized 
by the companies which had ac- 
cumulated inventories of raw ma- 
terial at lower prices. 

For actual and legitimate pro- 
gress in earnings last year, there- 
fore, it seems more just to pre- 
sent the prize to the motor group, 
which in this compilation includes, 
not only the companies actually 
producing and selling motor cars, 
but the accessory manufacturers 
as well. 

This classification, therefore, is 
large and very _ representative, 
showing a total of twenty-six firms 
reporting their profits for the 
three years under consideration. 
Contrary to general belief, the 
motor industry’s progress has 
not been steady in the last few 
years. The year 1924, for instance, 
was considerably under the record 
for the previous year, but in 1925 
both sales and profits in this field 
established new high records for 
the industry’s history, at a level 
almost double that of 1924. 


Outlook for Motor Group 


The future for the motor and 
accessory group and for the tire 
and rubber group is dependent to 
a large degree upon the same con- 
ditions, except that the latter will 
probably be infliienced more by 
prices of raw materials, and the- 
oretically ought to hold up better 
because of the more rapid re- 
placement factor. 

Without voicing active pessim- 
ism or prophesying disastrous de- 
pression, it would appear only 
reasonable to look forward to low- 
er profits in 1926 than last year 
in both these large groups, with 
the possible exception of the mo- 
tor companies which are engaged 
largely in attempting to satisfy 
the rapidly growing demand for 
motor busses. 

Perhaps the most important 
group in the compilation, from 
the standpoint of an industrial in- 
dex, is the steel fraternity. Here 
the picture may be labelled sat- 
isfactory, although progress was 
not so spectacular as in many 
other industries. Profits in this 


group last year were 21 per cent. 
above 1924, but still slightly under 
those reported by the twenty- 
eight companies in 1923. 

Somewhat lower prices for 
their product, as well as the lack 
of railway equipment buying, is 
the answer in this case. And any 
falling off in demand this year 
from the motor trade might well 
be expected to be compensated for 
by gradually increasing demand 
for steel from the railroads during 
the latter portion of 1926. 

The oil group runs perhaps a 
close second to the motor list from 
the standpoint of large and steady 
gains in the last three years. The 
thirty individual companies re- 
porting raised their total profits 
from $116,000,000 in 1923 toa $147,- 
000,000 in 1924, and to the high 
level of $245,000,000 for 1925. 


Oil Industry in Strong Position 


It is notable here, also, that 
1923. was a rather poor year gen- 
erally for the oils; so their sub- 
sequent gains must lose a little of 
their lustre, even though last year 
turned out to be one of the best 
oil years in recent times. With 
production still tending gradually 
lower in this country, with con- 
sumption always on the rise, and 
with the constantly growing for- 
eign demand for raw and refined 
petroleum, there exists a firm basis 
for faith in continued prosperity 
for this branch of industry for a 
number of years to come. 

Results for the three tabulated 
years in the textile and apparel 
group are likely to be misinter- 
preted unless it is realized that the 
comparatively good showing of 
1923 was not so much because that 
year was a “knockout” for profits 
in the industry, but rather because 
the subsequent years, especially 
1924, were so poor. 

Compared with a profit of near- 
ly $40,000,000 in 1923, which was 
fair but not wonderful, for the 
twenty-two corporations repre- 
sented, 1924 results dropped to 
only $17,000,000, due in large meas- 
ure to huge deficits contributed 
by American Woolen, Central 
Leather, and a number of other 
reporting companies. And _ last 
year, while profits came back rap- 
idly, the total results were not even 
equal to those for 1923, which, as 
has been said, was no Bonanza. 

It is difficult to grow very en- 
thusiastic over this group, since 
fundamental conditions in the 
market must change before bright- 
er days appear. And fundamental 


conditions of this sort are not in 
the habit of changing overnight, 
like a European ministry. In this 
group may be found some of the 
concerns which have “turned the 
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corner”’—but only to find a con- 
venient space to park. 


As is usual with most everything 
labelled “miscellaneous,” the group 
of miscellaneous industrials is 
neither fish nor foul. It includes 
the mining and prospecting stocks, 
the coppers and miscellaneous 
metals, the smelting companies, 
coal, sulphur, and other allied ac- 
tivities. The group also contains 
the can companies, the powder 
concerns, the typewriter manufac- 
turers, chemical producers, and 
most of the companies making gen- 
eral machinery. 


The food and food products 
group is also a bit varied. It in- 
cludes such companies as: United 
Fruit, Jewel Tea, Coco-Cola, 
Swift, Cuban Sugars, Childs, Na- 
tional Biscuit, Fleischmann, Wrig- 
ley, etc. The results show mod- 
erate but none the less steady 
gains in earnings over the entire 
three years. 


The chain stores (which group 
includes the department stores 
and the mail order houses), the 
tobaccos, and the public utilities 
the 


comprise three remaining 
groups. They do not stand out so 
spectacularly as many of the 


others, but they are those “good 
old dependable firms” that have 
been increasing their profits con- 
sistently for many years back and 
give promise of continuing the 
trend for a good many years to 
come. 


Prospects for the Future 


Summing up the _ reasonable 
prospects for 1926 and the next 
few years to come, the best gains 
might be expected in the locomo- 
tive and railway equipment field. 
The tobacco and the public util- 
ity departments ought to continue 
their expansion, and the oils 
should also give a_ satisfactory 
performance. 


Outlook for the other groups is 
flavored with a good deal of 
speculative “ifs and maybes,” but 
the better chances would seem to 


be in the steels, motors, and chain 
stores. 





A Task 


To be honest, to be kind, to earn 
a little and to spend a little less, 
to make upon the whole a family 
happier for his presence, to re- 
nounce when that shall be neces- 
sary, and not be embittered, to 
keep a few friends, but these with- 
out capitulation; above all, on the 
same grim conditions, to keep 
friends with himself, here is a task 
for all that a man has of fortitude 
and delicacy.—Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. 
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Twelve Tips on 


Business Leadership 


Tip No. 6—Learn from Defeats and Keep on—A Man Must Have the 
Tenacity of a Bulldog If He Wants to Become a Leader of Men 


HIS is one of the supreme 
tests of a Leader—how 
does he take defeat? Does 

he take it as final, or does he use 
it as an educational incident? 

The business world is a place of 
conflict—a place of gains and losses 
—ups and downs. It is not a 
pleasant, comfortable office, where 
you sit at a big desk and are smiled 
at by pretty girls and flattered by 
Managers. 

Business warfare is not a mere 
matter of signing checks and fill- 
ing in forms. It is a matter of 
willpower and tenacity and resist- 
ance. 

It is a tragic fact that 
most men in the business 


By Herbert N. Casson 


painted to look like sturdy iron. 

He must not resign under fire. 
He must not play the part of the 
fox with the hounds after him. 

Many of our ablest business men 
failed at first. But they took their 
defeat as a Lesson, not a smash. 
And they carried on. 

The fact is, as all full-grown 
men know, that failures and de- 
feats are unavoidable—they are 
just as unavoidable in business as 
they are in sport. 

In all pioneer work—in all ex- 
perimental work, defeats are un- 
avoidable. They are the steps of 
the ladder up which we climb to 


dog looks at a bull-dog with a feel- 
ing of the most profound respect. 

So, in business life, a man must 
have the tenacity of a bull-dog if 
he wants to become a Leader of 
men. He must even have a certain 
delight in giving blow for blow. 

He must accept life as a conflict, 
and not expect it to be a parade 
or a pink tea. He must be quick 
to notice why he was beaten and 
to use this knowledge in his next 
fight. 

Too often, stubbornness is 
spoken of as though it were a 
fault. We call a man obstinate, as 
though obstinacy were not one of 
the rarest and most cre- 
ative virtues in the world. 








world are BEATEN men— 
who stay beaten and re- 
gard their defeat as a final 
thing. 

The biggest club in the 
world, I have no doubt, is 
the “Down and Out Club.” 
You can see the members 
of it thronging every city 
in every continent. 

Most men are brittle. 
They are like the pitcher 
that goes to the well, hits 
a stone and is broken in 
pieces. 

Most men start out in 
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NLESS a man has the hardi- 

hood to keep on, in spite of 
ridicule and opposition, he can 
never accomplish anything. 


MAN with a 50 per cenf. 
brain, who keeps on, can 
beat a man with a 100 per cent. 
brain, who flits away from op- 
position and seeks for jobs that 
can be done easily. 


Obstinacy ! Would to Hea- 
ven we had more of it. Ob- 
stinacy plus Teachability 
is one of the best pairs 
of virtues that any man 
can have. 

Columbus was obstinate 
when he kept on for days, 
in spite of the threats and 
entreaties of his sailors. 
Watt was obstinate when 
he kept on making steam 
engines that wouldn’t 
work for 15 years, until, 
at last, he made one that 
did work. 

















life gaily until they hit the 
first stone. Then they’re 
done for. 


They might do very well in a - 


world that is filled with cush- 
ions, but they are not of much 
value in a world that is filled with 
stone. 

Too many men get into business 
life, who should never have left 
the nursery. They go through life 
snivelling—“Somebody hit me.” 

Too many are given an easy 
start in life. They had rich fathers, 
perhaps. And they are led to be- 
lieve that business is mainly a 
matter of counting your money 
and spending it. 

These fair-weather travelers are 
demoralized by the first storm. 
They are terrified by their first de- 
feat. They are usually, after a bad 
storm, found among the wreckage. 

If a man wants to be a Leader 
he must prove that he does not 
break under pressure. He must 
make it clear that he is not a lath 


success. Even defeats are useful. 

All inventors know this. Edison, 
for instance, makes a habit of try- 
ing one thing after another until, 
by sheer persistence, he finds what 
he wants. In this way, by thou- 
sands of failures, he invented elec- 
tric light. 

Many men of the pioneer type 
are always spurred on by a defeat, 
because it proves that their job is 
a hard one. 

Such men make a hobby of do- 
ing impossible things. They scorn 
the easy jobs and the beaten track. 
They are the explorers and path- 
finders. There are a few such men 
in trade and commerce; and there 
ought to be more. 

The leader of all dogs is the 
bull-dog. Why? Because he holds 
on. Once he has his grip, you can’t 
break him off with a red-hot iron. 
He sticks. 

That is why every man and every 








Unless a man has the 
hardihood to keep on, in 
spite of ridicule and opposition, 
he can never accomplish anything. 
A man with a 50 per cent. brain, 
who keeps on, can beat a man 
with a 100 per cent. brain, who 
flits away from opposition and 
seeks for jobs that can be done 
easily. 

The ancient Egyptians, as you 
may remember, put this idea into 
the myth of the phoenix. 

The phoenix was a sacred bird 
that lived in Arabia. Every 500 
years it went to a certain temple 
in Egypt and burned itself on the 
altar. 

Then, just when every one 
thought that it was dead, it sprang 
out of the flames all renewed. It 
rose from the ashes of its dead 
self and lived for 500 years longer. 

Yes—if you want to be a Leader 
in a world that is full of obstacles 
and enemies, you must be a Phoe- 
nix. You must outlast defeat. 
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“A Good Five-Cent Cigar” 
by Mass Production 


How Concentration, Modern Methods of Manufacture, National Advertis-. 
ing, and Intensive Salesmanship Have Brought a New Day to the 
Cigar Industry—Machines a Boon to Workers 


FEW _ years before his 
A death the late Thomas R. 

Marshall told the world 
that what America needed was 
“a good five-cent cigar.” He may 
have been joking, but there was 
more than a grain of truth in his 
remark. 

Some manufacturers said he 
didn’t know what he was talking 
about and trotted out figures to 
prove the impossibility of making 
a cigar for a nickel. Others 
took him seriously and got 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


the fact that success to-day is meas- 
ured pretty definitely, with but few 
exceptions, by the extent to which 
national distribution has been carried. 

There is also unquestionably a 
lesson in one other phase of the 
metamorphosis of the cigar in- 
dustry. Apparently it is more im- 
portant than either price or serv- 
ice, and the name of it is concen- 
tration. Cigar men, in other 
words, have made the same dis- 


a single one, is even more impor- 
tant is to be found in the story of 
one of the really big cigar suc- 
cesses of recent years. 

B. L. Grabosky and his brother, 
Samuel, launched this cigar in 
Philadelphia in 1916, calling it 
“El Producto.” They priced it 
from ten to thirty cents, backed it 
with national advertising, and 
started a campaign of merchandis- 
ing which has been so widely 

copied that now they 





won’t talk about it. To- 





busy. 

As a consequence, in- 
dustrial evolution—in cigar 
making, at any rate—has 
been taken out of its old 
place as a subject for his- 
torians only and put into 
the class of current events. 
Changes which in other in- 
dustries have required sev- 
eral generations are 
brought about in one. In 
five years the number of 
sweat-shops has been cut 
in half, brands that were 
strictly local are national- 
ly known—and the five- 
cent cigar has arrived! 

Ask any one of twenty 
manufacturers to name it 
for you, and he’ll probably 
tell you the story of how 
it came about. But even 
before he goes into the de- 
scription of how quality 
has been made possible by 
quantity production meth- 
ods he will take time out 
to explain that you can 
get the same five-center 
in New Orleans, Seattle, 
Denver, or Oshkosh just 








Nickel “Smoke” Returns 
Via Machines 


day the cigar is ranked 
among the national lead- 
ers. There are several 
sizes, but only one name, 
and by concentrating on 
this the company has in- 


ACHINES have brought back 

the five-cent cigar — the 
good, old, everyday _ nickel 
“smoke,” the need of which ‘the 
late Thomas R. Marshall so poign- 
antly and popularly expressed 
several years ago. The cost of 
the “makings” and the labor have 
remained high, but the automatic 
cigar makers now in use turn out 
4,000 cigars a day, with four op- 
erators, as against a former aver- 
age production of rarely more 
than 1,200 cigars per day for four 
hand workers. | 
And the five-cent cigar is back 
in volume — distributed from 
coast to coast—for in 1925 pro- 


duction was 2,673,637,626, out of 


a total cigar oe of about 
6,600,000,000. 

















as easily as you can in 
Philadelphia or New York. 
Which is just another way of say- 
ing that the nickel cigar has 
achieved national distribution. 
Not only the nickel cigar, but 
the ten-center, the two- and three- 
for-a-quarter, the fifteen-cent 
straight, and the better grades all 
the way up to three for a dollar 
are now being put through that 
process where it has not already 
been achieved. And there may be 
a lesson for all manufacturers in 





troduced the cigar to all 
the markets of the coun- 
try. Yet this company 
does not use automatic 
machines at all. 

Without the machine, of 
course, the nickel cigar on 
a national basis would still 
be out of the question. It 
could not be made, accord- 
ing to experts in the in- 
dustry, even if certain fa- 
vorable pre-war conditions 
of distribution could be 
restored, unless wages and 
leaf prices also were 
brought back to the old 
standards. Through the 
use of the machine, how- 
ever, the production for 
1925 was brought up close 
to three billion—2,673,637,- 
626, to be exact. And 
that’s for the five-center 
alone! 

If you look at that fig- 
ure in the light of 1920 it 
will not appear to be very 


covery about cigars that Henry 
Ford made some years ago about 
motor cars. 

This is primarily an account of 
how mass production methods 
helped to stabilize an industry, and 
mass production means automatic 
machines. The importance of the 
part they have played in what has 
happened can hardly be over-em- 
phasized. Yet~-the proof that 
concentration on a few brands, or 


significant as an indication of re- 
turning prosperity to the cigar in- 
dustry. For in 1920 the industry 
touched its peak with a total pro- 
duction of 8,096,357,021 cigars o/ 
all prices except the small pack- 
age types. It was just around that 
time that the nickel cigar begar 
to disappear, to be replaced by the 
unpopular two-for-fifteen. 


Since then, however, cigar 


manufacturers have discovered : 
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number of things about the mar- 
keting of their products. The 
total production fell off in 1921 
to 6,726,758,663, for the simple 
reason that smokers were not 
buying cigars as frequently as in 
former years. In 1922 it dropped 
slightly again to 6,722,095,483. It 
jumped in 1923 to 6,999,214,184, 
but there was another falling off 
in 1924 and still another in 1925, 















(c) American Machine & Foundry Co. 


Two of the almost human machines which have made 
possible the return of the five-cent cigar. Above is shown 
a fresh work cigar machine, the result of twenty years 
of concentrated effort. At each machine sit three oper- 
ators and an inspector. The three operators are known 
as the filler-feeder, the binder-cutter, and the wrapper- 
eutter, which terms are self-descriptive. As each cigar 
comes from the machine it is thoroughly looked over 
by the inspector, who packs it with other perfect cigars 
in tape-tied bundles for the attention of the sorter. On 
the right is shown a soft work rolling machine with 
a progress bunch attachment. 


until the figure rested at about 
6,600,000,000. 

All of these figures are for fiscal 
years ending June 30. By the 
time the industry had touched bot- 
tom in the middle of last year the 
way to recovery already had been 
recognized. Although not so many 
cigars were being smoked as in 
former years, the industry could 
not overlook the astounding suc- 
cess of such brands as “E] Pro- 
ducto” and “La Palina,” both of 
which sold products beginning at 
ten cents, but stuck to a single 
brand name. 

By that time also it had become 
evident from the success of such 
smokes as the “William Penn,” 
put out by the General Cigar 
Company, that even in the once 
popular nickel grade smokers de- 
manded a certain standard of 
quality. Since leaf prices were 
still high, along with wages, and 
there seemed no prospect of re- 
ductions, the only way to assure 
these standards was by the re- 


duction of labor costs through the 
use of automatic machinery. 
Without going into all the de- 
tails of the ups and downs suf- 
fered by the industry during the 
last five years, the extent of ma- 
chine manufacturing development 
may be indicated by some com- 
parative figures. According to 


Government records, there were 
22,519 registered cigar factories 


in the United States in 1910. By 
1922 this number had been reduced 
to 11,576. In that year 300 fac- 
tories were producing about 50 
per cent. of all the cigars, and 
there had been a marked diminu- 
tion of the one-man or one-fam- 
ily “plants” known to the industry 
as “buckeyes.” 

To-day it is estimated that 
twenty-two companies produce 65 
per cent. of all the cigars manu- 
factured in the United States. 

Primarily this reduction has been 
in the “buckeye” or home plant, 
but with the introduction of ma- 
chinery there also has been a de- 
crease in the number of factories 
necessary. Changing economic 
conditions were responsible for 
the disappearance of the one-fam- 
ily factory. In the old days the 
big producer could not compete 
with this form of labor, since all 
cigars were made by hand. The 
workers learned the trade with the 
big manufacturer and then went 
into business for themselves. 
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In the factory, even in the old 
days, the cigar makers’ hours were 
limited. But when he became his 
own boss he could work sixteen 
hours a day, increasing his pro- 
duction by the output of his chil- 
dren and other relatives. Most of 
the products of these thousands of 
factories were sold in_ saloons, 
pool-rooms, and small neighbor- , 
hood stores, and here again the 
big producer could not compete 
on price. Prohibition really paved 
the way for the restoration of the 
nationally distributed nickel cigar. 

When all cigars were made by 
hand the average production per 
worker was rarely more than 300 
a day, although some fast oper- 


ators exceeded this figure. Most 
of the automatics now in use are 
capable of turning out 4,000 cigars 
a day. In some instances they go 
to 4,500. These machines, how- 
ever, require four operators, so 
that the machine output should 
be put against the average of four 
hand cigar makers — 4,000 as 
against 1,200 for the same labor 
charge. Power costs are nominal. 

Even with this tremendous in- 
crease the manufacturers had dif- 
ficulty in restoring the nickel 
cigar. The Federal tax is four 
dollars a thousand, or four-tenths 
of a cent on each cigar. Leaf 
prices were still high. But now 
it is generally admitted that the 
real trouble was the poor quality 
of the leaf, which was due gen- 
erally to a falling off in the use of 
fertilizer by the farmers. The 
consequence was that even where 
the nickel cigar was mechanically 
possible smokers would not buy 
it until the quality had been im- 
proved. 
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Experts in all branches of the 
industry are now agreed that the 
1925 crop was one of the best, as 
it was one of the largest, in his- 
tory. After years of educational 
work, leaders of the industry suc- 
ceeded at last in convincing pro- 
ducers that the only way to get a 
market was to produce good to- 
bacco. The excellence and size of 
‘last year’s crop is generally given 
as the chief reason why the cigar 
industry has “turned the corner.” 
Undoubtedly it was an important 
one, but without the other devel- 
opments outlined above it would 
not have been a controlling influ- 
ence. 


A Bold Stroke 


The development of the higher 
priced cigar market by concentra- 
tion on a single brand, or a few, 
by national advertising and inten- 
sive selling has been phenomenal. 
“La Palina,” referred to above, is 
one of the outstanding successes 
in this field. It is now manufac- 
tured by the Congress Cigar 
Company, Inc., of Philadelphia. 
The firm was founded at Chicago, 
in 1896, as S. Paley & Co. In 1910 
it was decided to concentrate on 
a single brand, and by 1914 all 
others had been eliminated. 

The company moved to Philadel- 
phia in 1919 and soon thereafter 
determined on a bold stroke. Ha- 
vana and Sumatra wrappers had 
been the old standbys of the trade 
up to that time. Java wrappers 
had been used, but little was said 
of them. The Paleys came to the 
conclusion that Java could be pop- 
ularized and began to advertise it. 
Since then the growth has been 
amazing. It is said that “La Pa- 
lina” is sold to-day in 85 per cent. 
of the existing retail tobacco out- 
lets of the country, with the ex- 
ception of a few Southern states. 
The main plant in Philadelphia is 
the world’s largest cigar factory, 
and plants are also operated at 
Camden, N. J., Wilmington, Del., 
Bethlehem, Allentown and Kulp- 
mont, Pa., and Baltimore, Md. 

Concentration is the outstanding 
reason for the success of this cor- 
poration. It was the first com- 
pany of national standing to con- 
fine its operations to a single 
brand. It was also one of the first 
to go in for automatic machinery 
on a large scale, and to-day it is 
the largest user of machine pro- 
duction methods. Management is 
still in the hands of Samuel Paley, 
the founder, Jacob Paley, his 
brother, and William S. Paley, son 
of Samuel Paley. 

Another of the old family names 
in the cigar industry which has had 
a remarkable prosperity is that of 
Otto Eisenlohr and Brothers, Inc., 
of Philadelphia. The company was 





established seventy-five years ago 
and until 1923 was managed by the 
family. Control then was ac- 
quired by Harry S. Rothschild, 
Joseph F. Cullman and S. T. Gil- 
bert. Mr. Gilbert formerly had 
been in control of the Webster 
Cigar Company. He was made 
president of the Eisenlohr Corpo- 
ration, and with this change the 
business, trade-marks and other 
assets of the Webster company 
were acquired. 

In 1920 the “Cinco” cigar made 
by the Eisenlohr Company was the 
largest selling single brand in the 
world, even though at that time 
the price had been raised. In com- 
mon with other former nickel 
smokes, however, sales fell off, and 
it was not until recently that the 
company returned to the five-cent 
field with “Henrietta, Jr.” It now 
sells under three brand names— 
“Henrietta,” “Cinco” and “Web- 
ster,” with a price range from a 
nickel up to twenty-five cents. 

Still another ‘example of the 
success following standardization 
and nationalization of the product 
is to be found in the record of the 
General Cigar Company. It was 
formed March 1, 1917, the out- 
growth of the United Cigars 
Manufacturers Company, merging 
the business formerly conducted by 
M. A. Gunst & Company, Inc., 
Conway Cigar Company, and the 
Best and Russell Companies, and 
including factories and warehouses 
formerly operated by Theobald & 
Oppenheimer Company, Inc., and 
Bondy & Lederer. 


Concentrated on Five Brands 


At the time of this merger the 
associated companies were mak- 
ing about 150 different brands, 
with sales of 450,000,000. In the 
poor year of 1921 total sales had 
been pushed up to 600,000,000 on 
five brands. Recognizing that the 
day of the local cigar was gone 
forever, this company deliberately 
scrapped sectional brands, some 
of which had an established trade 
of 100,000,000 cigars annually, and 
concentrated on the five. Since 
then it has invaded the nickel field 
with “William Penn,” and there 
are now six brands in all. 

To put over this program the 
company made one of the most 
notable merchandising efforts in 
business history. For a time it 
had seventy-seven retail demcn- 
stration stores located in twenty- 
seven cities, with 189 employes. 
It set up distributing branches in 
103 cities and put to work a sales 
force of 264 men, and every dealer 
who handled the line was reached 
at least once a month. 

When “Cinco” was at the height 
of its sale as the world’s leading 
seller the Eisenlohrs reached only 
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55 per cent. of the potential cigar 
market in the United States. To- 
day every one of the big manu- 
facturers realize that this is not 
enough if a permanent value is to 
be established, and all of them are 
going after 100 per cent. distribu- 
tion. That is why experts in the 
field predict that within a few years 
90 per cent. of all the cigars made 
in the United States will be the 
products of ten to a dozen big 
producers. 





What Is Good-Will? 


VERY able Judge recently gave 
this definition of goodwill— 
“GOODWILL IS THE DISPOSITION OF 
THE WELL-PLEASED CUSTOMER TO 
RETURN TO THE PLACE WHERE HE 
HAS BEEN WELL TREATED.” 


Better have this definition printed 
on a tinted card, about 12 by 15 
inches, and hang it up in every room 
in your building. 

Teach it to every new shop assist- 
ant. Make it the rule of your firm. 
You couldn’t possibly have a better 
one. 

The goodwill of a firm may be 
worth more to a firm than its capital, 
or it may be worth nothing. 


In fact, many firms have no good- 


will at all. On the contrary, they 
have illwill. 
They have hundreds, perhaps 


thousands, of ex-customers 
never patronize them. 


The point for every firm to re- 
member is that it is creating or de- 
stroying goodwill every hour of the 
day. 

Whenever a customer goes off in 
a bad temper, there is a shrinkage in 
the goodwill; and whenever a cus- 
tomer goes out with a smile, the good- 
will has grown larger. 


Treat your customers well—that is 
the way to pile up a fortune of good- 
will. 

Make them want to come back— 
that is the new technique that must 
be taught to all salespeople. 


Nothing else reduces costs as good- 
will does. 


Nothing else increases sales as 
goodwill does. 

And nothing else makes an organi- 
zation run so smoothly and so pleas- 
antly as the DAILY PRODUCTION OF 


GOODWILL.—The Efficiency Maga- 
zine. 


who 


* * x 


When you have a fight with your 
conscience and get licked, you 
win.—Nug¢gets. 

os 


Let us be of good cheer, remem- 
bering that the misfortunes hard- 
est to bear are those which never 
come.—Lowell. 
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The old and the new in transportation. 


One of the Boston & Maine’s modern gasoline-electric cars flanked by a big 
Pacific-type locomotive and a parlor motor coach 


How Rails and Motors 
Pull Together 


HE USES which the rail- 

| roads are finding for the 

motor vehicle are growing 

almost constantly, and the rail- 

roads bid fair to become in due 

time one of the foremost patrons 
of the motor industry. 

This expansion of railroad serv- 
ice is a logical one. Since the 
beginning of this century the rail- 
roads have supplied the vast bulk 
of our transportation needs and 
there seems not the slightest rea- 
son for any change. 

This country cannot exist with- 
out the railroads. 

The fact that an ever-increasing 
proportion of freight and passen- 
ger traffic is moving over the mo- 
tor highways is, in itself, no rea- 
son why the bulk of our transpor- 
tation requirements should not 
continue to be furnished by the 
masters of transportation—the 
railroads. Any other course would 
seem highly uneconomical; traffic 
volume and experience produce 
economies large and numerous. 

The railroads are now meeting 
a large percentage of all transpor- 
tation demands. They will con- 
tinue this, but should also reach 
ior new traffic by whatever means 
may be economical, profitable, and 
a public necessity. It is not diffi- 
cult to sell that which the public 
wants, nor does the public as a 
whole object to paying a fair price 
for what it wants. 

Quite naturally the first steam 





By Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


President, General Motors Corporation 


railroad use of the motor vehicle 
was for the purpose of reducing 
expense. Way freights are expen- 
sive to operate, slow in movement 
and on busy main lines a thorn in 
the side of the through traffic. 
Where the work of the train was 
largely the handling of package 
freight the substitution of the mo- 
tor truck was simple. Usually, 
however, our local trains handle 
car load traffic also and here the 
substitution is not so easy; in the 
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majority of cases it cannot be 
made. Frequently the crews of 
the local freights work long hours 
in order to make a given run; 
punitive overtime causes transpor- 
tation expenses to mount rapidly 
and the engine running cost in- 
crease continues. Here is another 
place for the motor vehicle: when 
impossible to supplant the train it 
is sometimes possible to reduce 
overtime and eliminate extra 
brakemen by relieving the train 
of the necessity of peddling pack- 
age freight. 

Sometimes the handling of the 
package freight in itself requires 
but little time but does greatly 
increase the train hours, due to 
the necessity of occupying the 
main line while unloading and 
loading merchandise, the blocking 
of all mains where cross-over 
moves must be made to reach the 
station, the disturbing and subse- 
quent replacement of commercial 
cars on house tracks which must 
be traversed in order to reach the 
freight house. Thus the little de- 
lays result in large overtime pay- 
ments. And, as every railroad man 
knows, there are usually hours 
when fairly good running time can 
be made by local freights on main 
lines, but woe unto the way freight 
which is still out when the fleet 
of through trains begins to move. 

When we recall that punitive 
over-time for the minimum crew 
of five men amounts to some six 


20 


dollars per hour and that the en- 
gine consumes coal to the extent of 
roughly two dollars per hour ; fur- 
ther, that a local freight crew of 
five men is unusual and that crews 
containing as high as twelve men 
have been required, we are able to 
see that a motor vehicle can be 
substituted with economy even if 
only a few hours of over-time can 
be eliminated. . 


Another phase of possible econ- 
omy comes in the substitution of 
motor vehicles—freight and pas- 
senger carrying—for the steam lo- 
comotive on branches of very light 
traffic. Quite often it need only 
be a partial substitute. The re- 
moval of rails brings an abrupt end 
to all maintenance costs and gen- 
erally diminishes tax bills. 

L. F. Loree, of the Delaware & 
Hudson and Kansas City South- 
ern Railways, has said that this 
country possesses some 30,000 
miles of branch railroads which 
are unprofitable. Some of this can, 
perhaps, be abandoned without the 
necessity of substituting other 
means of transportation, but ordi- 
narily our people and our regula- 
tory bodies are averse to such 
moves. A part of the traffic of 
some branches can be diverted to 
the lines of other railroads; the 
motor vehicle can care for the bal- 
ance. This will decrease the gross 
revenues of the abandoning rail- 
road, but only net revenue is avail- 
able for fixed charges and divi- 
dends. 


Where Motor Vehicle Fits In 


We perhaps need the marginal 
producer of transportation, but no 
good is served by keeping alive the 
producer who is far beyond the 
economic margin and who can be 


fully replaced by other existing 
carriers. 


Many instances can be recalled 
of branch lines running out to 
serve towns on the main lines of 
other carriers. Often they serve 


an economic necessity, but all tou 
frequently they are but the re- 
sult of over-zealous competition— 
of a desire to obtain traffic at any 
cost. In such cases there are cer- 
tain movements where a hardship 
might be worked through the 
necessity of using circuitous rail 
routes, and for those the motor ve- 
hicle can frequently serve the 
purpose. 

We all know of branch lines 
which serve but few people and 
where traffic is light indeed. On 
some of these the motor vehicle 
can be substituted to advantage. 
It is not perhaps necessary, in this 
instance, that it be able to trans- 
port the traffic as cheaply as the 
steam train; but consider also that 
to the steam transportation cost 
must be added the roadway main- 
tenance cost—section men, bridge 
men, tie and rail renewals, fence 
upkeep, all of which cost money. 
Moreover, we Americans have 
ceased to ignore the tax bill, an- 
other costly item. 


Abandoning Unprofitable Lines 


The Boston & Maine Railway 
has announced its intention to 
abandon some 1,000 miles of un- 
profitable branch lines; probably 
it has a greater proportion of such 
mileage than any of our railways. 
although there are few indeed that 
are not burdened with some un- 
profitable mileage. 

Occasionally, perhaps, rates to 
the communities served by these 
branches should be advanced. 
There are many now which are 
compelled to pay arbitraries over 
the main line junction rate, and 
it is unreasonable to expect our 
railroads to equalize the transpor- 
tation costs of all products and 
communities. Where the motor 
vehicle is able to offer more fre- 
quent and more elastic service, 
higher rates are, and will be, will- 
ingly paid. On the other hand, it 
may frequently be found that low- 
er rates are made possible by the 
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concentration of all commercial 
transportation under one compe- 
tent control. With our system of 
regulation this should not bring 
about monopoly abuses; competi- 
tion is not without its train of 
abuses nor does it necessarily re- 
sult in reliable service at low cost 
to the consumer. 

In our terminals the motor ve- 
hicle has another great field for 
economical replacement of the 
steam locomotive and marine 
equipment. Car movement through 
our large terminals is slow and ex- 
pensive; the space required for the 
car is valuable and needed for 
other purposes. For carload busi- 
ness the rails are generally the 
cheapest method known; for split 
deliveries, including less than car- 
load freight, improvements, 
through the motor vehicle, seem 
possible. The cost of switching 
and intra-terminal movements is 
very largely allocatable on a car 
basis. Where the car contents is 
small this can become indeed a 
terrific cost per hundred weight 
of net load. The motor vehicle 
operates largely on a unit basis 
also, but for the lighter loads it 
has a tremendous advantage when 
figured on a cost-per-weight unit 
basis. 


Saving in Time and Cost 


In some cases, particularly in 
less than carload shipments in and 
about large terminals, traffic by 
rail must move over very circuit- 
ous and congested routes; more- 
over, occasionally it is rehandled 
several times. Here, too, the mo- 
tor vehicle, with its ability to op- 
erate direct from shipper to con- 
signee, has the advantage both in 
time and cost. 

Most of our large terminals have 
numerous city and outlying sta- 
tions for receipt and delivery of 
less than carload freight. . The 


shipments are so split up among 
these various freight houses that 
straight cars, inbound or outbound, 
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can be made only with very light 
loads—more frequently are abso- 
lutely impracticable. This results 
in much rehandling at intermedi- 
ate transfers, in much peddling by 
local freight crews, and in great 
delays to equipment. To this must 
be added the heavy cost of ter- 
minal switching and _ transfer 
movements. A number of our 
railroads are concentrating ship- 
ments—by motor vehicle—both 
inbound and outbound. The move- 
ment toward direct delivery is 
growing rapidly and thus a con- 
siderable volume of freight is by-.- 
passing the sub-stations. The 
prompt delivery of freight to the 
merchant’s door is a service for 
which many have been glad to pay 
a reasonable and compensatory 
charge. 

In numerous instances traffic— 
freight and passenger—on certain 
trains is so light as not to pay 
even the actual operating ex- 
penses. However, neither the 
communities served nor the rail- 
road commissions will permit the 
abandoning or curtailment of this 
service. In a number of instances 
busses and trucks have been sub- 
stituted, and public and the com- 
missions have then acquiesced on 
the withdrawal of the losing steam 
service. Apparently they wish to 
be assured that the substitute 
service will be maintained and are 
not able to obtain such assurance 
from any one by the older trans- 
portation agencies. 


Other Benefits to Railroads 


Aside from direct reduction in 
expense the motor vehicle offers 
certain of the railroads other ad- 
vantages. 

Several railroads are now offer- 
ing optional motor. bus trips 
through scenic territory in con- 
nection with the rail service. 
Others provide side trips by bus 
to interesting points not reached 
by the rails. This form of service 
is just beginning but it has led 
to increased passenger rail rev- 
enue as well as an increase in net 
revenue from other than straight 
rail operations. England has car- 
ried this form of co-ordination 
somewhat further than we have. 


A large growth.may reasonably be- 


expected here. 


For certain commodities the 
cost of crating and wrapping re- 
quired for steam line transporta- 
tion becomes of considerable im- 
portance. In other cases the need 
for speedy delivery is paramount. 
In certain classes of carload busi- 
ness the present steam line min- 
imum weights and charges are 
considered excessive. More and 
more the demand for direct deliv- 
ery is coming to the fore. All 

















Views of a large, commodious bus operated by the New England Transportation 
Company, showing, on the left, ng roegian aaa compartment in the rear 
° e coach. 


these things have led to an enor- 
mous expansion in the use of both 
the truck and bus. One steam line 
carrier, through a subsidiary, now 
quotes door-to-door rates on pas- 
senger travel. Four carriers have 
arrangements in effect by which di- 
rect delivery of freight may be se- 
cured in New York City. © 

So-called hand-to-mouth  pur- 
chases are increasing and to sat- 
isfy this demand jobbers and mail 
order houses are erecting distrib- 
uting centers in many sections of 
the country. Distribution from 
these centers is being more and 
more placed in the hands of the 
trucking companies. Manufactur- 
ing plants are also locating nearer 
the point of consumption, some- 
times between the sources of sup- 
ply and consumption, and using 
motor vehicles for transportation 
in each direction. 


Co-ordinating Two Services 


United States Government sur- 
veys disclose the fact that 97 per 
cent. of Detroit’s milk is being 
brought in by motor vehicle; 30 
per cent. of Indianapolis’ hogs (90 
per cent. of those raised within « 
radius of 60 miles) are moved to 
market by truck. New York’s 
quota of poultry, oysters, and gar- 


-den truck from nearby points is no 


longer transported by the rail- 
roads. 

Some two-and-a-half billion pas- 
sengers were carried in 1924 by 
motor bus; far more motor busses 
have been added to this fleet in 
1925 than in any previous year. 
More and more union bus depots 
and union truck stations are com- 
ing into being. They are enabling 
both truck and bus to extend their 
operations and to obtain loads in 
both directions. Some of this 


movement by motor vehicle is un- 
doubtedly uneconomical and will 
not endure. It should be placed 
under the control of some agency 
capable of selecting the proper 
transportation tool to handle it. 


A number of railroads have re- 
alized the advantage of co-ordi- 
nating the highway and rail serv- 
ices; this has been done in many 
ways, and the future will undoubt- 
edly bring forth still more effec- 
tive methods. 


That the motor vehicle can de- 
stroy the railroads is quite as im- 
possible as that the railroads can 
destroy transportation by highway. 
Unco-ordinated, they can be a 
means of much annoyance one to’ 
the other; co-ordinated they will 
be a source of much assistance and 
profit each to the other and to the 
public. 


Aside from the big development 
in railroad use of the motor vehicle 
in interchange of less than carload 
traffic in the large terminal areas, 
eighteen of the Class One steam 
carriers are making use of the 
truck or bus in handling commer- 
cial traffic; thirteen of these have 
entered the field within the last 
year. This augurs well for the 
future of economical, rapid trans- 
portation and is a sufficient answer 
to those who would claim the mo- 
tor vehicle to be other than an ally 
of the greatest vendor of trans- 
portation ever known, the Amer- 
ican railroads. 





People who never had enough 
thrift and forethought to buy and 
pay for property in the first place 
seldom have enough to keep the 
property up after they have gained 
it in some other way.—Thomas 
Nixon Carver. 





Installments—From the 
* Consumer’s Viewpoint 


Po ad 


‘ 


Fo Avoid Over-Buying, the Consumer Must Gauge His Capacity to Pay, 
Budget His Expenditures Accordingly, Have an Authentic 
Conception of Values, and Cherish His Credit 


Public 


¢4 H, HUBBY, it’s the dar- 
O lingest thing you can 
imagine- —too wonderful 


for words!” This is not an unheard 
of welcome with which friend wife 
greets the so-called tired business man 
after a day of wrestling with 
stiff problems at the office. 


By E. A. Hungerford 


capital with which to meet his 


butcher, baker and grocery bills. So tion. 


he let these tradesfolks carry him 
along thirty to sixty days longer be- 
fore he met these obligations. In 
other words, the local merchants con- 
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“What’s so wonderful?” 
inquires the suspicious male. 

‘Why, this vacuum carpet 
sweeper. It works by elec- 
tricity and saves the house- 
wife oodles of energy so she 
won't be all fagged out at 
night and boresome to her 
husband. ‘The salesman said 
so. And it only costs ten 
dollars down. Think ot 
that! It would be a crime 
not to have one in our home.” 
Thus she bubbles on. 

“And how much a month 
for how many months?” in 
terrupts the heartless man. 

“Oh, five dollars a month, 
I believe—and you have a 
whole year to pay in,” she ex- 
plains. 

This line of conversation 
will be familiar to many 
married citizens. Something 
of the sort happened in the 
writer's experience. He 
bought the machine and when 
the third payment was due 
sent a check for the entire 
balance to get the matter off 
his-mind. But it set him to 
thinking about this whole 
idea of installment buying. 
What should be the attitude 
of a man on a modest income 
toward this question—es- 
pecially one who has some in- 
¢clination to thrift and a gen- 
uine desire for a first-class 
credit standing? 

Another person lured on 
by feminine wiles, plus ef- 
fective salesmanship, to write 











Has It Come to This? 


N ECONOMIST, in a speech 
‘alculated to take the seller 
of merchandise on the install- 
ment plan by the ears, recently 
referred to this method as the’one 
“red flag” in the business out- 
look. It isa “red flag”—in a way 
that the economist probably did 
not mean, for few persons seem 
to be able to discuss it calmly. 
It stirs angry emotions em the 
hearts of the opposition, and its 
proponents defend it quite as 
vigorously. 
It has its humorous side, too. 
A reader sent in this, for in- 
stance: 


Customer: “How much is this hat?” 

Milliner: “$10 cash.” 

Customer: “And how much by in- 
stallments a 

Milliner: “It’s $15—$10 down and 
$1 a week for five weeks.” 


FORBES asked E. A. Hunger: ° 


ford, who was one of the or- 
ganizers of the National Thrift 
Movement, to give us his re- 
actions to installment selling. He 
has written about it from the 
consumer’s point of view. 














his John Henry on the dotted 
line for a vacuum cleaner 
operated on a different basis. 

“This installment business,” said 
he, “makes you pay an excessive rate 
of interest for the use of your money. 
I will pay cash and take the discount.” 

He paid cash. But he then had no 





tributed about what he ought to have 
paid the cleaner people to carry him 
through on the installment plan. 
This was a contemptible procedure 
which no honest man would follow. 
Yet the installment method of selling, 


in this instance, led to the tempta- 
There is more to this incident. 
The local tradespeople took a mighty 
toll for their contribution. 
stroyed a priceless treasure, the man’s 
credit, 


They de- 


Ile sold out a tremendous 
asset for a few paltry cents. 

Selling on the partial pay- 
ment basis is not’a new 
method of merchandising. 
History fails to record 
whether or not Adam was 
induced to buy Eve's fig-leaf 
gowns on the installment 
plan. There is endless evi- 
dence to indicate that many 
a man in 1926 will be writing 
substantial monthly checks to 
finish the payments on the 
fur coat his wife wore all 
last Winter. 

History does report that 
Crassus, a contemporary of 
Julius Caesar, piled up a big 
bank account for himself by 
building model houses in the 
suburbs of Rome and selling 
them on the installment basis. 
It is very likely that the own- 
your-own-home idea is the 
parent of the installment 
business, which was _ esti- 
mated to total $5,000,000,000 
in 1925. This is at the rate 
of about $45 for every man, 
woman, and child in the 
country. 

This movement is develop- 
ing so rapidly few accurate 
Statistics are available. In 
some respects it resembles a 
soap bubble which as you 
blow it larger and larger be- 
comes increasingly a beauti- 
ful object to behold. You 
enjoy it immensely. Then 
finally it bursts and only a 
little froth remains. 

Figures prepared by a 
New York City banking in- 
stitution indicate that 85 per 
cent. to 90 per cent. of all 
furniture is sold by partial 


payments, 80 per cent. of all phono- 
graphs, 5 per cent. of automobiles 
and washing machines, 65 per cent 
ot vacuum cleaners, 


40 per cent. 


of pianos, 25 per cent. of jewelry 
and 13 per cent. of radio equipment. 
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It is also estimated that the buyers 
pay about 20 per cent. interest on the 
deferred payments, for the privilege 
of getting the articles now instead of 
later, 

Thus it appears that in 1925 this 
country produced about $5,000,000,- 
000 worth of products which with- 
out installment selling would not 
have been manufactured until 1926. 
As one authority puts it, “1925 has 
borrowed $5,000,000,000 worth of 
business from i926.” Now if 1926 
borrows $6,000,000,000 from 1927— 
and this process is likely to advance 
at an even more rapid rate—some day 
we'll outrun buying power. 

From the standpoint of the con- 
sumer, he is likely to be capable of 
using the proper judgment in this 
kind of purchasing only in proportion 
to whatever sense of money values 
he may have and what may be his ap- 
preciation of credit as a personal 
achievement. 

He must be able to recognize the 
difference between an actual need and 
a pure luxury. I know of a man 
who bought a labor-saving device. 
His installments were $13 a month, 
but the machine actually saved him 
$16 a month. He could recognize 
this difference. 


Budget Plan Essential 


The consumer must have the ability 
to realize his capacity to meet his 
payments without injuring his credit 
or the welfare of those loved ones 
dependent upon him for support. 
The budget plan for finances helps 
here. 

He must be qualified to resist the 
effective urge of competent sales per- 
sons. He is likely to get little help 
from those who have goods to sell. 
It is unfortunate that this condition 
exists to the extent it does. 

He must have a somewhat au- 
thentic conception of values. 

He must be competent to judge 
whether it is better for him to pay 
a high rate of interest for the im- 
mediate use of an article or to wait 
until he can put up the whole amount 
in cash, 

When I was in the process of be- 
coming adjusted to the cold, cold 
world after one of those college 
careers, a young lady had the nerve 
to marry me on a salary of $100 a 
month. In other words, she took me 
on the installment plan, nothing much 
own and a small payment per month 
coming in. 

Leading up to that important event 
{ ran into the installment game for 
the first time. J bought the engage- 

ment ring on partial payments. Long 
alter she was wearing the lusty dia- 
mond I was making monthly deposits 
on it. Strange to relate, it was here 
that I got my first practice in saving, 
and thts initial effort in the realm of 
thrift was due to installment selling. 
hen, too, on account of being able 


to get the ring on her finger when | 
did I was permitted definitely to tie 
her up to my happiness. I can thank 
partial payment schemes for this ac- 
complishment. Perhaps, if there had 
been no such thing as installment sell- 
ing, some other guy would have cut 
me out before I could have saved up 
the $150 that little rock cost. 

After the honeymoon we rented a 
cottage for $25 a month, not an ex- 
cessive proportion of our income to 
spend for shelter. Budgeteers often 
allow 25 per cent. of the income to 
provide the roof over one’s head. 
But there was in our hearts the im- 
pulse to have our own nest. So we 


23 


The point is we really needed this 
home of our own. We needed it for 
our spiritual, cultural, and social ad- 
vancement. We needed it as a me- 
dium of getting a little financial start 
in the world. In this experience we 
were typical of thousands of young 
married couples. 

Consider the extensive contribution 
to civilization which our building and 
loan associations are making by en- 
abling home-hungry people to pay for 
a part of their residences on the in- 
stallment plan. In talking with the 
president of one of these institutions 
recently he showed me records of 
how over 10,000 people had been en- 

















Interior view of Chicago’s sixth annual “Own Your Own Home Show,” held under 
the auspices of the Chicago real estate board 


borrowed $600, to be paid back in 
small installments, and bought a lot. 
We found a builder who was willing 
to construct a five-room bungalow for 
$1,200 on the partial payment basis. 
By the time the building was com- 
pleted the family income was $125 a 
month. With the extra $25 to pay 
out monthly in installments, we equip- 
ped this home with furniture and 
furnishings. Within a short time we 
added a piano, on the same basis, to 
our assets. 

Nothing is better calculated to 
firmly cement the holy bonds of mat- 
rimony than when a man and his wife 
are working hard for some such ideal. 
If a bit of sacrifice is involved, so 
much more firmly is the union 
cemented. But the whole project 
would have been entirely out of the 
question if an installment proposition 
had not been available. We might 
have gone on making endless pay- 
ments to some landlord and missed 
out on real happiness. A year later 
we sold this property for $3,600— 
just doubling our money. 





abled to own their homes through its 
assistance. Last year it loaned out 
to such people $10,000,000. 

It is calculated by some authorities 
that about three-quarters of the total 
number of automobiles sold in Amer- 
ica are purchased on partial payments. 
That means that over 3,000,000 cars 
at an average cost of about $750 were 
disposed of in this fashion in 1925. 
When it comes to the prospective 
owner of a motor vehicle undertak- 
ing to distinguish as to whether or 
not such a product is in the nature of 
a real need, a comfort, or a luxury, 
the job is not so easy. 

With the willing assistance of a 
capable salesman he can easily argue 
himself into the idea that life would 
hardly be worth living without a car. 

I have been through the process and 
own an automobile. Care of it gives 
me considerable physical exercise, ab- 
sorbs a sizable block of my leisure, 
and probably keeps me out of a lot of 
mischief. When I bought this ma- 
chine I did not buy it on the install- 

(Continued on page 40) 

















An ideal manufacturing community, the town of Crockett, California, home of the California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 


Corporation, which found that an investment in better community life for its workers paid as a plain business proposition 


How a “Better Place to Live” 
Speeds Work in Crockett 


OT MANY communities of 
N five thousand population 
would erect a $250,000 
grammar school, and then two 
years later a $450,000 high school. 

But Crockett did. 

Crockett is a manufacturing 
community of exactly this size on 
Carquinez Strait, where the Sac- 
ramento River flows into San 
Francisco Bay. And Crockett’s 
chief taxpayer, the California & 


By Franklin S. Clark 


Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corpora- 
tion, sponsored the expenditure. 
“C. & H.,” as the company is best 
known, has its refinery at Croc- 
kett, and it pays 87 per cent. of 
Crockett’s taxes. Its payroll sup- 
ports the town, and, as is evident, 
it owns a great deal of it. 

“C. & H.” not only got out and 
boosted for both these new school 
buildings, the cost of: which, 
through increased taxes, it will 


eventually largely have to pay it- 
self, but its engineering depart- 
ment, in collaboration with rep- 
resentatives of the Educational 
Department of the University of 
California and the Board of Edu- 
cation, drew up the plans for them. 

First and last, “C. & H.” has 
spent directly and indirectly thou- 
sands of dollars in street improve- 
ments, parks, recreation centers, 
and landscape gardening to make 
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View of the town of Crockett before “C. & H.” started its successful experiment 
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Crockett a better place to live. 

And the interesting thing about 
it is that results over a period of 
years plainly indicate that this in- 
vestment in better community life 
for its workers has paid, as a plain 
business proposition. - 

Crockett has always been a one- 
industry town, subject to fever- 
ish activity, glum depression, and 
sometimes almost desertion; that 
is, it was before “C. & H.” came. 
At one time it had depended for 
its livelihood upon a large flour 
mill; later, a beet sugar refinery 
was its only means of support 
“C. & H.” came to Crockett in 
1906, and thereafter Crockett 
knew the boon of continuous em- 
ployment. More of the workers 
began to bring their families to 
Crockett. The company erected 
a commodious hotel to make life 
as pleasant as possible for the 
large percentage of unmarried 
workers, or those away from their 
families. There weren’t many 
homes in Crockett. Even after 
“C. & H.” came, it had for many 
years the appearance of a some- 
what shabby and pretty cheerless 
little manufacturing community. 

Then, in 1914, “C. & H.”—the 
first in its industry to take the 
step—adopted the eight-hour day. 
The refining of sugar requires con- 





The road lead- 
ing into Croc- 
kett, before 
and after its 
transformation 
from ani un- 
sightly mud- 
slough into a 
hard - surfaced 
highway 


The twelve- 
hour day for shift workers had 
been in effect throughout -the in- 


tinuous operation. 


dustry, and for stevedores and 
other incidental workers, mostly 
ten hours. 

At the end of the first year the 
company’s books showed that to- 
tal operating expenses had been 
no greater than for the previous 
year, when the same daily wages 
had been paid for longer hours. 

Having made this beginning at 
taking a substantial interest in the 
living conditions of its workers, 
“C. & H.” kept right on. And it 
has not been the loser. 

In 1906, the first year of the re- 
finery’s operation, 65,000 tons of 
refined sugar was produced. The 
payroll was 500. Last year, with 
a payroll of 1,500, ten times as 
much refined sugar was produced 
—650,000 tons. One worker at the 
“C. & H.” refinery produces to- 









day as much refined sugar as 
three and one-third workers did 
twenty years ago. 

It is true that better operating 
methods have been devised, and 
that many mechanical improve- 
ments have been adopted. And 
there is little doubt that this fac- 
tor has had an important bearing 
on the increased output per work- 
er. But, in this, a share of the 
credit belongs to the workers, for 
many of the mechanical and op- 
erating improvements have been 
devised by them. And “C. & H.” 
doesn’t hesitate to give them the 
credit. The company has an attor- 
ney who spends a great deal of his 
time securing‘ patent rights for 
workers who produce inventions of 
practical value. 

But whatever are the facts— 
there is Crockett. Its new high 
school and grammar school, fine 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Once a barren hillside; now recreation center 





A Japanese Garden where once was a dump heap 
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I have never known a concern 
to make a decided success that did 
not do good, honest work, and 
even in these days of fiercest com- 
petition, when everything would 
seem to be a matter of price, there 
lies still at the root of great busi- 
ness success the very much more 
important factor of quality. The 
effect of attention to quality, upon 
every man in the service, from the 
president of the concern down to 
the humblest laborer, cannot be 
over-estimated. And bearing on 
the same question, clean, fine 
work shops and tools, well-kept 
yards and surroundings are of 
much greater importance than is 
usually supposed.—Andrew Car- 
negie in his Autobiography. 

** 

Every time one man puts a 
new idea across he finds ten men 
who thought of it before he did. 
But they only thought.— The 
Thumb Tack. 

os . 

To live content with small 
means, to seek elegance rather 
than luxury, and refinement rather 
than fashion, to be worthy, not 
respectable, and wealthy, not rich, 
to study hard, think quietly, talk 
gently, act frankly, to listen to 
stars and birds, to babes and sages, 
with open heart, to bear all 
cheerfully, do all bravely, await oc- 
casions, hurry never, in a word, 
to let the spiritual, unhidden, and 
unconscious, grow up through the 
common, this is to be my sym- 
phony.—William Henry Channing. 

* * * 

Stones and sticks are thrown 

only at fruit-bearing trees —Saadi. 
* * * 


He who every morning plans 
the transactions of the day and fol- 
lows out that plan carries a thread 
that will guide him through the 
labyrinth of the most busy life. 
The orderly arrangement of his 
time is like a ray of life which 
darts itself through all his occupa- 
tions. But where no plan is laid, 
where the disposal of time is sur- 
rendered merely to the chance of 
incident, chaos will soon reign.— 
Victor Hugo. 

From Harold Secker, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Think Right 


Think smiles, and smiles shall be; 
Think doubt, and hope will flee. 
Think love, and love will grow; 
Think hate, and hate you'll know. 
Think good, and good is here; 
Think vice—its jaws appear! 
Think joy, and joy ne’er ends; 
Think gloom, and dusk descends. 
Think faith, and faith’s at hand; 
Think ill—it stalks the land. 
Think peace, sublime and sweet, 
And you that peace will meet. 
Think fear, with brooding mind, 
And failure’s close behind. 
Think this: “I’m Going to Win!” 
Think not of what has been. 
Think “Victory ;” Think “I Can!” 
Then you’re a Winning Man! 
—Exchange. 








A Text 


EEKEST thou great things for 
thyself? Seek them  not.— 
Jeremiah 45:5. 


Sent in by W. J. Lockhart, 

Philadelphia, Pa. What ts your 

favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 

grams” is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 




















Therefore when we build let us 
think that we build forever. Let 
it not be for present delight nor 
present use alone. Let it be such 
work as our descendants will 
thank us for—and let us think as 
we lay stone on stone, that a time 
is to come when those stones will 
be held sacred because our hands 
have touched them, and that men 
will say as they look upon the 
labor and the wrought substance 
of them, “See! This, our Fathers 
did for us.”—John Ruskin. 

From C. A. Heinz, Chicago, Ill. 
* * * 


To save something each month 
develops self-control.—Selected. 


* * * 


It is more important that an 
employer should be liked then that 
he should have brains. My big- 
gest job is to keep my organiza- 
tion and my customers on good 
terms with each other.—Louis K. 
Liggett. 


It is my firm conviction that 
most failures, business or person- 
al, are due more to an inability 
to grasp the meaning of money 
than to natural inaptitude. A dol- 
lar is one hundred cents. Ninety 
cents of income cannot be 
stretched to make a dollar, and a 
hundred and ten cents of outgo 
cannot be so compressed as to be 
paid by a dollar. — R. A. Long, 
chairman of the board, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. 

From W. O’Bannon, Tulsa, Okla. 

. = ss 


Salesmen do not beat competi- 
tion, except on the first order. 
After that it’s an inside job—high 
quality, .right prices, intelligent 
co-operation, prompt deliveries.— 
Through the Meshes. 

: * * * 


The distance between failure 
and success is measured by the 
length of the patience and deter- 
mination you have—sometimes by 
inches, sometimes by moments.— 
William Carter. 


* * * 


I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the mother in the 
home is the anchor of the world. 
The greatest thing in the world is 
to be a wife and mother. I have 
six children—three of my own 
and three step children. These, 
with my husband, are my life. We 
women have not made our homes 
what we should. To bea real home 
maker is a very great accomplish- 
ment. Much unhappiness’ comes 
from the fact that women are not 
vitally interested in the’ business 
of their husbands—Mrs. Thomas 
A. Edison. 

* * * 


A certain amount of opposition 
is a great help to a man; it is what 
he wants and must have to be good 
for anything. Hardship and op- 
position are the native soil of man- 
hood and = self-reliance. — John 
Neal. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 
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How Every One Can 
Have an Estate 


if You Have Not Already Created an Estate, Life Insurance Will Provide 
It Quickly and Inexpensively—How to Assure Income in Later 
Years and Arrange for Management of Your Estate 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 


AVE YOU ever made out a 
H personal balance sheet? I 

do not mean of your prop- 
erty and holdings, but of your- 
self as an individual—as a success- 
ful and going concern with an 
established earning power. If you 
haven’t, the experiment will prove 
interesting. 

Suppose, for instance, that you 
were thinking of incorporating 
yourself as John Man, In- 
corporated. How much 


The personal ability of the man 
earning $3,000 a year represents 
an asset worth $50,000. The man 
earning $12,000 represents an in- 
vestment value of at least $200,000, 
and the man who is earning $60,- 
000 a year should carry his ability 
on a personal balance sheet at $1,- 
000,000. oi 

It is probable that your earning 
power capitalized on this basis 


able to replace it without serious 
difficulty. If you drive an automo- 
bile, it is doubtless insured against 
fire and theft; so that its disap- 
pearance would not prove too 
heavy a financial loss. Even your 
house furnishings, which it would 
be small trouble to replace, are 
protected. Yet your personal earn- 
ing power, in all probability your 
greatest asset, goes unprotected— 








stock would you issue and 
what would it be worth? 
If your present income is 
$6,000 a year, you are earn- 
ing a good return on $100,- 
000 and your value as a 
producer is at least that 
much. Since you are in all 
probability facing a period 
in which you will earn 
more than this figure an- 
nually, your stock is worth 
more than $100,000. 

The two factors of earn- 
ing power are ability and 
time. You must furnish 
the ability, but you have 
no control over time. No 
matter how much ability 
you possess, time will be 
required to finish your 
program, and the only 
possible way to eliminate 
this hazard is through the 
medium of life insurance. 

How much would you 
be willing to pay if you 
could have a_ contract 
which would guarantee to 
let you live ten or twenty 
years? 

Men with whom I come 
in contact estimate that 
perhaps 75 per cent. of 








Creating an Estate 
in an Instant 
RAND says: “An estate is 


usually thought of as a col- 
lection of property left at the 


death of a rich man. Most of us - 


have looked forward to having 
and leaving an estate after we 
have had time to accumulate a 
certain amount of money and 
have invested and reinvested it 
until it has grown into a sizable 
sum. 

“But an estate is not this hap- 
hazard residue of a_ wealthy 
man’s life; it should be the care- 
fully planned fund that is to car- 
ry on whenever fate may decide 
that it is time. ss 

“Your estate may be worth 
nothing to-day, but if you take 
out $50,000 of life insurance 
your estate is worth $50,000 in 
cash the moment the insurance 


or protected only to the 
extent of 5 or 10 per cent. 
of its real value. 

The argument that the 
loss of this earning power 
through your death will be 
no particular concern of 
yours is of course utterly 
selfish. A man does not 
live in our present civiliza- 
tion as a free individual. 
He is a member of a high- 
ly organized society and 
carries definite obligations 
to his family and his busi- 
ness associates. 

An estate is usually 
thought of as a collection 
of property left at the 
death of a rich man. Most 
of us have looked forward 
to having and leaving an 
estate after we have had 
time to accumulate a cer- 
tain amount of money and 
have invested and rein- 
vested it until it has grown 
into a sizable sum. But an 
estate is not this haphazard 
residue of a wealthy man’s 
life; it should be the care- 
fully planned fund that is 
to carry on whenever fate 


is in effect.” 


may decide that it is time. 
The most convenient and 
logical means of protect- 














their earnings are pro- 
jected into the future. 
They simply must live to collect 
the money which they have la- 
bored for in the past. 

Nor is-the idea of personal cap- 
italization merely a figure of 
speech, for several individuals of 
established earning power, not- 
ably writers, have incorporated 
themselves and issued stock which 
is held by their families and heirs. 





represents a surprisingly valuable 
asset and one which stands out as 
the largest in any list of your per- 
sonal property. It is also probable 
that it is the least protected of 
your assets. If you own a home or 
a business building, it is doubtless 
protected to within a small per- 
centage of its actual value; so that, 
if it were destroyed, you would be 


ing this earning power and 
providing a substitute for 
it, if it is suddenly cut off, is found 
in life insurance, which makes it 
possible for you to create an estate 
almost instantly. Your estate may 
be worth nothing to-day, but if 
you take out $50,000 of life insur- 
ance your estate is worth $50,000 
in cash the moment the insurance 
is in effect. For the protection of 
your earning power as an asset to 
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those dependent upon you, or- 
dinary or straight life insurance 
is the most acceptable form. 
.Further, it is relatively inexpen- 
Sive. 7 

You may feel that the premium 
required on a policy which ap- 
proaches the adequate protection 
of your earning power is too 
heavy to carry, but ordinary in- 
surance should not be figured en- 
tirely as an expense. All such 
policies have a cash value and most 
of them provide dividends which 
either reduce your premiums in 
later years or purchase additional 
protection. If you want to know 
what protection on any policy 
costs you, add the premium for a 
given number of years, then sub- 
tract the cash surrender value at 
the end of that period, for this 
much of your payments 
represents an investment 


port themselves and their families 
just the same. The endowment 
policies offer the first answer to 
this problem. This form of insur- 
ance, payable at the end of a def- 
inite number of years or at a given 
age can be arranged so as to af- 
ford a relatively steady income 
during these later years. Since 
these policies are payable at death 
any time before their maturity 
they also represent a value so far 
as your estate is concerned. Their 
higher cost, however, makes them 
unsuited for estate purposes and 
they should only be considered 
when future income is also desired. 
If an assured income of $3,000 a 
year is wanted, a series of endow- 
ment policies for $3,000 each can 
be taken out so that one of them 
will mature each year following a 
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definite income for life—and clos- 
ing the matter there. 

Your ability and earning power 
not only represents an asset of 
very real value to your family and 
others directly dependent upon 
you, but it also constitutes a def- 
inite asset in your business. If 
you were suddenly removed, the 
business would suffer very real 
loss. It might be extremely dif- 
ficult or entirely impossible to find 
a man to take your place. Read- 
justment or reorganization will at 
best be expensive and may hurt 
your firm’s credit standing. Other 
key men in your business doubt- 
less represent similar human as- 


sets actually valued at much 
more than a _ capitalization of 
their present earning power. 


Business has begun to see that fire 
insurance and liability in- 
surance are not sufficient 





value which will be re- 





turned to you if you want 
it. Also subtract the divi- 
dends paid by the company 
to you during the period 
and you have the net cost 
of your insurance. The net 
cost is what you pay for 
protection. It is often 
quite low. 

If you want to know 
what any policy costs you 
over a period of twenty 
years, add together the net 
payments which are found 
by deducting from the 
gross payment the divi- 
dends which you have re- 
ceived over said period, 
and then deduct the guar- 
anteed cash or loan value 
at the end of that period, 
and you have the net cost 
of your life insurance. 

I have figured this on a 
policy taken at age 35, and 
find that on a million dol- 
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How John Wanamaker 
Created Credit 


maker said: 


OME time ago, John Wana- 
“Twenty years 
ago, I had a capital of about a 
half-million dollars. I then real- 
ized that a business man with a 
half-million of capital and a mil- 
lion-and-a-half of insurance on 
his life would have better credit 
than one with a half-million of 
capital and no insurance. So I 
took the insurance. I now find 
that trading on the credit it cre- 
ated made more profit than if the 
money which went into insur- 
ance had gone directly into the 
business.” 


protection. It is beginning 
to protect its human assets 
and to charge the cost of 
the protection as a legit- 
imate expense. 

The advantages of busi- 
ness insurance are more 
evident in the small busi- 

‘ness than in the large con- 
cern where the element of 
risk is spread over a great- 
er number of men and 
where the loss of a single 
individual would not prove 
such a staggering blow. 
Let us consider the part- 
nership. 

If one of two partners 
dies, the other is faced with 
a serious problem. He must 
not only take over the work 
that two men have done 
and must run the business 
alone, but he must pay half 
the profits to the estate of 
his former partner. If he 














lar basis the net payments 
will be: 


Net Payments (20 Yrs.)....... $351,390 
Guaranteed Cash or Loan Value 

in 3 EE err $327,580 
Derminal Cost :20 Yes... ...0.+- $23,810 
Sees $1,190.5 
Cost per Year per $100,000..... $119.05 


Cost per Year per $1,000........ 

On this basis the cost is hardly 
a staggering burden. This terminal 
net cost of protection will figure 


differently at the various ages and ° 


vary with the type of contract, but 
under any plan, the cost of pro- 
tection is far less than most men 
anticipate. 

When your earning power has 
been covered so far as your estate 
is concerned, it may be well to con- 
sider the possibility of its diminish- 
ing, perhaps disappearing before 
your death, and therefore before 
your life insurance will replace it. 
Many men face thin years after 
sixty when they are no longer 
active in business but must sup- 


certain age. The general practice 
seems to be to start at the other 
end of the line, say at the age of 
70 or 75 and work down toward 
sixty. For the relatively young 
man a series of endowments of 
this sort are not too great a burden 
and they assure freedom and com- 
fort during declining years. 

An older man will find endow- 
ment policies of this type prohi- 
bitive in cost, but the same end 
may often be gained through the 
purchase of annuities. In this in- 
stance a definite sum of money is 
paid over for a policy which 
guarantees a fixed income for life 
but pays nothing further at death. 
If the estate is fully protected or 
if a person is without dependents 
and has no special desire to leave 
property to any person or institu- 
tion, the purchase of an annuity 
settles the problem by assuring a 


has money enough he may 
buy out the widow’s share, 


but this may be either 
financially 


impossible or im- 
practical from an _ operating 
standpoint. If no other provision 
has been made, he may be 
forced to liquidate and _ close 


the concern whether he wants to 
or not. If business insurance has 
been carried, policies are in effect 
covering the value of each part- 
ner’s equity in favor of the other 
partner. In this case the sudden 
death of one partner presents no 
serious financial problem because 
the policy provides the money 
with which the remaining partner 
or partners may buy the deceased’s 
share of the enterprise. His estate 
is paid promptly in cash and the 
business has a chance to readjust 
itself without an added financial 
burden. 

Business life insurance also rep- 
resents a distinct financial asset. 
The fact that it is carried strength- 
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ens the financial stability of the 
enterprise and elevates its credit 
standing. A New York banker, 
for instance, says, “When a man 
comes to us to borrow money, we 
want to know how much life in- 
surance he carries. Business life 
insurance is an evidence of finan- 
cial morality, of willingness and 
desire on the part of a business 
man to adopt every known instru- 
ment which will protect his busi- 
ness and his creditors. The type of 
mind that induces a man to insure 
his own life is the type of mind 
which makes for success in busi- 
ness.” 

Some time ago, John Wana- 
maker said: “Twenty years ago, 
I had a capital of about a half- 
million dollars. I then realized that 
a business man with a half-million 
of capital and a million-and-a-half 
of insurance on his life would have 
better credit than one with a half- 
million of capital and no insur- 
ance. So I took the insurance. I 
now find that trading on the credit 
it created made more profit than 
if the money which went into in- 
surance had gone directly into the 
business.” 


When Mr. Wanamaker died, his 
great business went on without a 
tremor, credit unimpaired. 


A Necessary Protection 


Business insurance is rapidly be- 
ing accepted as necessary protec- 
tion for the all important human 
values. Banks are weighing it 
heavily in determining credit. 
Within a few years the business 
enterprise without insurance on its 
key men will be considered as ar- 
chaic, and will be as _ seriously 
handicapped financially, as the 
business without adequate records. 


The net cost, over a twenty-year 
period, of $100,000 business insur- 
ance, taken at age 35, is only $119.- 
05 per year; much less than the 
cost of an extra office boy. 


The mere provision of a sum of 
money, however, is not sufficient 
protection for those dependent 
upon you. The money must be 
handled carefully and invested 
where it will produce the neces- 
sary income, or it must be left in 
such form that the income will be 
automatic without attention from 
your heirs. 

The first necessity for sound 
management is a will which is 
legal and which outlines clearly 
your wishes in the matter. The 


will ordinarily appoints an ex- 
ecutor who is to carry out its pro- 
visions and settle the estate, but 
it does not always provide for sane 
and continuous management. 


If you have ever tried to talk 
with your wife about these mat- 


Two-Line 
Looks Ahead and Around 


Apparently the St. Paul railroad 






Editorials 


If all U. S. banks were as strong 


was mis-directed rather than directed. -as those the Cubans distrusted, we 


* * * 


Don’t lose faith in oil. 
.* <5 
This doesn’t look like a good time 
to dabble in stocks on margin. 
. a8 


Steel output is more likely to con- 
tract than expand. 
- =. 
France’s “balanced” budget is still 
wobbly. 
* * * 
Washington acted wisely in kibosh- 
ing the proposed Harriman loan to 
Russia via Germany. 


* @ 2 
“To Let” signs are now numerous 
in New York. 
* © > 


Wall Street, after its two sprees, 
should now sober-up. 
* * x 
Maybe it wouldn’t be a bad idea, 
this Summer, to save a little of your 
vacation money. 
* 


* * 
After Mussolini, what? 
e es 


“U. S. Food Imports Exceed Ex- 
forts.” Why not? Aren’t we rich? 
x * * 
U. S. Tax Board of Appeals has 
begun fixing railroad president's sal- 
aries. Crazy! 


would have fewer bank failures. 
x * * 

“Ford Assets, $742,913,568.” Plus 
genius. 

x * * 

N. Y. bricklayers’ wages have been 
raised to $14 a day. But how long 
will the picnic last? 

:* 6 


Canada reports good times. 
* * * 


Rubber-growing in the Philippines 
would benefit both them and us. 
i: © 
Stick to your job. Don’t strike this 
Summer. 
"ss 
Gasoline taxes in 44 States last 
year totalled $146,028,940. Pay-as- 
you-go apparently is now the rule. 
‘a2 = 
Don’t conclude that the Van Swer- 
ingens have been licked. 
ee © 
“Electric Ferries Between 
York and Jersey.” Needed. 
* * * 
The silk trade has slumped. A good 
or bad sign? 
* * * 
$6,000,000 rugs were sold at one 


N. Y. auction. Business is not dead. 
x * * 


Ordered your coal yet? 


New 








ters, you have probably come in 
contact with feminine psychology. 
In nine cases out of ten, she will 
say that the entire subject is de- 
pressing and that she does not 
want to talk about it. In the tenth 
you will find that she hasn’t the 
slightest idea of how matters should 
be handled for her own best in- 
terests. It has been estimated that 
the average inheritance left to the 
widow lasts less than five years, 
in several cases it has lasted less 
than one year. If the estate is not 
large enough to provide an in- 
vestment income the principal is 
used for current expenses and it 
cannot last indefinitely. Often 
when the estate is sizable, foolish 
investments, loans to relatives, and 
appropriations for “special pur- 
poses” soon dissipate it. Leaving 
a lump sum of money without pro- 
viding skilled management is fre- 
quently no protection at all. 

This difficulty may be overcome 
in any of several ways: 

The life insurance may be ar- 
ranged so that it will not be paid 
in a lump sum but will be paid in 
monthly installments as income. 








This relieves the family of the 
problem of properly investing a 
relatively large sum of money and 
removes the possibility of its be- 
ing squandered within a year or 
two. 

A friend or business associate 
may be appointed as executor. to 
handle your estate and make speci- 
fied division of income as it ac- 
crues, but this practice is no long- 
er popular since it places an unfair 
burden upon an individual who may 
not be able after all to carry out 
your wishes in the matter. 

The modern national bank or 
trust company offers a variety of 
services to meet this emergency 
and has the advantages of being 
perpetual in its operation and sub- 
ject to strict regulation as to its 
procedure. You can leave your 
estate in the hands of a bank or 
trust company to be administered 
in accordance with your wishes, 
or you may create several indi- 
vidual and independent trusts to 
carry out specific plans. 

A living trust enables you to 
establish certain funds while you 

(Continued on page 36) 





“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


It is human to reach out for greater and greater 


power. The thousand-and-one “commissions” of all 
kinds that have sprung up faster than weeds in this 
country during recent years betray this human trait. 
Give them an inch of authority 


i and they contrive to arrogate to 
NEED themselves an ell. Take the In- 
REGULATION? 


terstate Commerce Commission. 
It has always been choked with work. It always has 
had its hands more than full. Yet it wants more power 
and is gratuitously exercising more power. Among 
the latest suggestions are that it have the regulating 
of railway wages added to its responsibilities and that 
it be allowed to regulate the Panama Canal rates. 

Astonishment was caused the other day when the 
Commission forbade the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
to issue bonds and told the company to raise the 
needed money by an issuance of stock. The Com- 
missioners evidently flatter themselves that they are 
more skilled in banking and finance than either rail- 
way boards of directors or the influential banking 
houses usually called upon to pass on proposed rail- 
way financing. The Commission admittedly is a better 
body to-day than it used to be. But few outside of 
the Commission’s membership will feel that it has 
no limits to its capacity for work, no limits to its 
ability, no limits to its financial genius. 

Regulation can degenerate into strangulation. If 
the present drift be not checked by the courts or by 
Congress, the functioning of our business machinery 
will become clogged. As things are going, the time 
will soon come, if it has not already come, for regu- 
lating regulation. 

ok 


To envy is, usually, to praise. 

x ok Ox 
A danger foreseen is half-averted. Installment 
selling abuses which have been widely and seriously 
discussed are being modified. It was on the Pacific 
Coast that perhaps the evil became most acute, par- 
ticularly in the selling of auto- 


pan ent atl mobiles. The latest information 
SELLING is that the ridiculous terms in- 
sneenan troduced have now been with- 
drawn. The taking of cautionary steps has been 


quickened by the upheaval in the stock market. 
Rightly or wrongly, many business men interpreted 
the violent collapse of stock quotations as foreshad- 
owing a slowing-down of industry and business. Also, 
many bankers have discussed installment selling with 
clients and have urged conservatism and safety. It is 
now generally recognized that installment selling can 
be either sound or unsound. Happily, the trend to- 
day is definitely towards soundness. Had the op- 
posite trend been persisted in, trouble and disaster 
of incalculable gravity would have been inevitable. 


C. A. Coffin, the dean of America’s electric industry, 
talked the other day about that other giant of the 
industry, Sidney Z. Mitchell. After extolling his 
sleepless industriousness, his uncanny foresight, his 
unflinching daring, his matchless 


“A s 

DEAD memory, and after dwelling upon 
GAME * . & 

poe ll what he called Mitchell’s “other 


side,” his kindliness, his solicita- 
tion for co-workers, his boundless knowledge and love 
of flowers and shrubs and trees, Mr. Coffin concluded, 
“Above all else, he is a dead game sport. I know of 
nothing finer that could be said of any man than that.” 

When you think of it, doesn’t that phrase, “a dead 
game sport,” cover everything? The man who shows 
the white feather either in business or at play is not 
a dead game sport. Neither is the man who would 
take unfair advantage of another in any relation of life. 
The dead game sport would scorn to mislead, would 
scorn to lie, would scorn to browbeat those weaker 
than himself. The fair weather friend is not a dead 
game sport. Why, for example, is the young Prince 
of Wales the most popular figure in the world to-day? 
Is it not because, nothwithstanding his endless riding 
mishaps, he has appealed to the imagination as being 
a dead game sport? 

Whether one is or is not a dead game sport does not 
depend upon the possession or the non-possession of a 
million dollars. The humblest worker can be just as 
true-blue a dead game sport as the most powerful 
capitalist. There are probably quite as many real 
heroes in the valleys as on the summits—recall the 
recent rescues by the seamen of the Roosevelt. Can 
you think of any finer an epitaph than: “He was a 
dead game sport?” Hell has not room for such. 


= s 
Kick tn or get kicked out. 
a 


If the smallest atom is full of life and energy, what 


excuse for you or I being a dead one? 
x Ok Ok 


Why is the United States eclipsing Britain indus- 
trially? Not solely because of our vaster natural 
resources or because of our greater amount of modern 
machinery or because our larger domestic market 


an facilitates mass production. 
WE ARE Britain has become seriously 
ECLIPSING aroused ; ; 

seieaae and is devoting keen 


attention and penetrating study 
to this problem of such vital importance to her future. 
Delegations of employers have been visiting this 
country to gather enlightenment; a popular London 
newspaper has sent a delegation of skilled workmen 
to probe why and how our workers produce so much 
more per head; and quite a stir has been created by 
the publication of a little book embodying the findings 
of two hitherto unknown, uncelebrated engineers, 








at 
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Bertram Austin and W. Francis Lloyd, who recently 
came here and conducted a quiet but apparently 
thorough investigation. Here is a summary of their 
conclusions: 


First—Promotion in America is based on. merit alone, and 
the example of personal efficiency is set at the top of the 
organization. 

Second—America sticks to the principle of small profits 
and quick returns, and wealth is made by fine margins of 
profit on immense and rapid turnover. 

Third—Quick turnover is made possible by the simplifica- 
tion and cheapening of processes that require less capital. 

Fourth—America spares nothing in introducing time and 
labor-saving devices, and what in Europe would be held as 
the ruthless scrapping of a plant is considered merely normal 
progress in the United States. 

Fifth—The American employer is not hostile to high wages. 
In America wages rise faster than prices, whereas in England 
prices rise faster than wages. 

Sixth—American manufacturers co-operate by exchanging 
rdeas. 

Seventh—Americans are vigilant and acute in eliminating 
waste and in conserving time, energy and space. 

Eighth—American welfare methods double high wages in 
their stimulative effect by surrounding the workers with clean- 
liness and light and by seeking in every way to increase their 
conveniences and satisfaction. 

Ninth—Americans encourage research with magnificent 
intelligence, scouring the world to obtain the best research 
brains. 


These pronouncements are flattering, yet they are 
broadly true. Unquestionably, there is more co-oper- 
ation between employed and employers here than in 
Britain. This has been earned, for far more consider- 
ation and money have been expended here by em- 
ployers to win the loyalty of their workers by im- 
proving their working conditions, their tools, their 
home lfe and their outlook for old age. The millen- 
nium, however, has not been reached, by any means. 
It is doubtful if any large number of British railway 
employees work seven days a week and every week of 
the year, an evil still unremedied in this country. Not 
all American executives have yet adopted the right atti- 
tude towards their work-people. But, happily, most 
of the younger generation of executives realize that 
a poor spirit among workers makes for poor profits 
and that a right spirit makes for the right kind of 
results. 

Our industrial supremacy has not been severely 
challenged by Europe since she was prostrated by 
the war. The test for us, employers and workers 
alike, promises to come within the next few years. 
It behooves us to be prepared to meet the challenge. 
We will not be able to do it if we rest on our oars. 
We must relentlessly exercise all our inventive 
ingenuity, all our technical skill, all our managerial 
ability, all our genius for labor-saving and cost- 
cutting, all our capacity for salesmanship and adver- 
tising, all our means for financial backing in world 
markets, all our aptitude for winning the loyalty of 
workers. 

x * * 
We all draw our living from others. 
a 


To be safe, save. 
e ¢ * 
We can’t all be Rolls-Royces, but we all can, if we 
will, keep going longer than a Rolls-Royce. 
* * * 


Bought friends are poor bargains. 
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Our business Napoleons are often credited with 
having initiative, enterprise, daring, farsightedness. 
How tragically they have fallen short of this reputa- 
tion in respect to rubber. Although this country con- 
sumes 70 per cent. of the world’s 


LET U. 8S. R 

PRODUCE total production of rubber, we 
HER OWN have completely failed to provide 
RUBBER 


for our needs. Only 2% per cent. 
of the total capital invested in rubber-growing has 
been supplied by America. We have shortsightedly 
left this colossal task to foreign interests. The 
knowledge that we ourselves have been so neglectful 
surely should temper our criticism and condemnation 
of the actions of those who have exercised so much 
greater foresight and risked the investment of so 
much more capital. If others had been as neglectful, 
the automobile industry and other industries in this 
country could not have attained anything like their 
present magnitude. . 

Fortunately, efforts have been instituted in recent 
years to remedy matters. But much more needs to be 
done to safeguard our future. In addition to the 
projects being undertaken in various foreign coun- 
tries and at home, measures should be taken to make 
rubber-growing possible by Americans in the Philip- 
pines. There the soil, climatic and labor conditions 
are authoritatively described as peculiarly suitable. 
At present the law prohibiting the acquisition of more 
than 2,500 acres for a rubber plantation is a fatal 
obstacle to modern, large-scale operations. The 
necessary machinery should be set in motion to re- 
move this anachronistic restriction. Rubber-growing 
wouid develop and benefit the Philippines and would 
infinitely strengthen America’s unsound, precarious, 
dangerous position. 

* * 

Are you so striving that your descendants will be will- 

ing to claim you as an ancestor? 
* * * 

A mistake is only made worse by a mis-statement. 

ee @ 

John D. Rockefeller, after Napoleonic business 
achievements, is still actively enjoying life at 87. He 
has seen all his own generation of associates pass on. 
Why is he still well and happy? You will find one 
onan clue in these observations by a 
IS A young girl who recently played 
SMILING golf frequently with him: “No 
PHILOSOPHER . 

matter how poor a drive Mr. 
Rockefeller made, he never lost his temper. No mat- 
ter how many people interrupted him as we played 
the six holes, which were all his doctor allowed him, 
I never heard him speak to one of them sharply, nor 
did he ever turn one away without first greeting him 
with a smile. If some distraction prevented him from 
teeing off in good form, he merely shrugged his 
shoulders, smiled and went on. His disposition 1s as 
young as if he were in his teens, and that is why I 
enjoyed playing with him.. . . He does what he can do, 
what he makes up his mind to do, to the best of his 
ability, and if things don’t go right he smiles.” 

How many of us are as wise as John D. Rockefeller, 
as pictured by this observant maiden? 
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NE of my friends is 

() vice-president of a 

rather large organ- 

ization. He is often called 
an “exemplary” citizen. 

He catches the same 


train every morning. He 
arrives at his office regu- 





This May Be What 


Ails Your Business 


ambition and indifference. 

There are executives, 
too, who are in ruts and 
who have no desire to 
raise themselves out of 
them. They are willing to 


do the day’s routine duties, 

















but they want to let it go 





larly ahead of time. He 

follows exactly the same procedure every forenoon. 
Every day, at the same moment, he enters the same 
place for lunch. He confines his food to a few dishes 
day after day and week after week. He is back at his 
desk at a certain moment, always before the hour. His 
afternoon work never varies. Except on the rarest 
occasions he catches the same train home. 

He doesn’t care for company. Little short of an 
earthquake would prevent him from going to bed at 
the same eafly hour every evening. Other men’s 
wives often hold him up as a model. Why, he is 
never late for dinner; he never insists on spending an 
evening with other men; he never fusses with his 
wife about how she spends her time during the 
day so long as she is there when he reaches home; he 
earns a good salary and doesn’t spend a dollar of it 
foolishly. 

In my judgment this man is much more of a failure 
than a success. His clock-work mode of living has 
driven his wife almost to distraction. His children 
found him absolutely unsympathetic, totally uninter- 
ested in their activities. They, too, had to be in bed 
every night at a certain early hour. They must have 
no ideas differing in the slightest from his own. One 
left home as soon as he could earn a living and the 
other is chafing to break away. 

At business this man has settled into the deepest of 
ruts. His work has become sheer routine. He exer- 
cises less originality than the boy feeding the letter- 
sealing machine. 

His company is being passed in the race. But his 
favorite theme is the conservatism of his organization 
and the recklessness of competitors. Why, one com- 
pany has broken all tradition by doing such-and-such ; 
another has launched upon a policy never before 
dreamed of—and both concerns, of course, are headed 
for disaster. 

The fact is that this man is a dead one. Not only 
has he ceased to grow, but he has long ceased to at- 
tempt to grow. He has worked himself into such a 
deep rut that he could be said to be in a grave. 

Are you sure that you have not unconsciously al- 
lowed yourself to get into a rut? 

li your business has not been progressing to your 
satisfaction, are you sure that this is not what ails it? 

One of the discouraging conditions in modern busi- 
ness is that a tragically large number of employees, 
both young men and young women, are content to 
get into a puny rut and to stay there. The number 
who do not want to shoulder new responsibilities is 
lamentable. Having learned some routine task, all 
they want is to be left undisturbed. 

This frame of mind betrays a species of cowardice, 
lack of self-reliance, mental laziness, unborn or dead 


at that. They are more in- 
terested in reaching Saturday afternoon than in reach- 
ing a higher state of personal efficiency or in driving 
the business forward more vigorously. 

America has relatively few concerns of great age. 

America has an appalling number of business fail- 
ures. 

One reason is that it has not been so very difficult 
to establish a business and to develop it to the point 
where it yields a comfortable competency. The spur 
of financial necessity for further strenuous effort hav- 
ing disappeared, dry rot often sets in. The older heads 
jog along in ruts, and they either bring in no new 
blood or forbid the younger man to introduce new 
methods, set up new goals or reorganize the whole 
structure to function effectively in accordance with 
changed conditions. 

Standard Oil never made the mistake of sinking 
deep into a rut. Eastman Kodak has vigilantly 
avoided ruts. So has the American Telephone Com- 
pany. So have United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, 
General Electric, National Cash Register, General Mo- 
tors, Westinghouse, our leading public utilities, our 
great tobacco companies, United Fruit, the duPonts, 
our successful motion picture companies, Radio Cor- 
poration, our big rubber companies. 

Routine tends to form ruts. Ruts, when worn deep 
enough, become graves. It is so easy to get into ruts, 
and ruts prove, for a time, so comfortable that many 
an individual and many an organization glides into 
ruts without realizing it. 

Stop now and examine and cross-examine yourself 
to determine whether or not you have permitted this 
danger to steal upon you. 

* * * 

Even the tiniest flower doesn’t try to bloom-until it has 
first put down a root. 

* * * 

Some mergers will be forbidden. All will not. Why 
should there be any objection to a large oil refining 
company in the East acquiring oil-producing property 
in California, for example? There is nothing smack- 
ing of a monopoly in that. Why 


THERE ARE : 
MERGERS should the taking over of small, 
MERGERS struggling utility plants by a 


stronger and more efficient com- 
pany be forbidden? Why should not legitimately-con- 
ceived railway consolidations be sanctioned? The 
Transportation Act of 1920 calls for consolidations. 
A hundred and one other varieties of mergers doubt- 


less will be carried out. It is inevitable. The econo- 


mic needs of to-morrow will not be met best by whole- 
sale attacks upon proposed mergers by the Govern- 
ment, but by vigilant supervision of the acts of con- 
solidations. And that is what can be expected. 
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What use is the horse if you can’t ride him? 
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Although business and industry are already hedged 
about by too many regulatory bodies, one industry 
needs attention. President Coolidge urges that 
“authority should be lodged with the President and the 
Departments of Commerce and 


VE ape 
or Labor giving them power to deal 
COAL with an emergency,” in the coal 
POWERS 


industry. The public are con- 
vinced that the coal mine owners and the coal miners 
have miserably failed to exercise prudently the free- 
dom they have possessed. No industry vital to the 
life of the nation has been more flagrantly and dis- 
astrously mismanaged. The patience of the suffering 
public has been exhausted. Since the owners and the 
miners have demonstrated, time and time again, that 
they are hopelessly unable to manage their own af- 
fairs without frequent strikes and warfare injurious 
to the public, authority to remedy this impossible 
situation should be lodged somewhere. Certain it is 
that the public have more confidence in President 
Coolidge than in the coal people. The time to act is 
now, not after another crisis has arisen to disorgariize 

business and jeopardize public health. 

* x * 
To get on, don’t merely look on. Move on; help on. 
* *k x 

The spotlight, remember, reveals faults and failures as 


well as triumphs. 
x * x 


To draw trade, be attractive. 
K * *K 
To succeed in business you must learn how to get 
people to do what you want them to do. Easier said 
than done, of course. If any mediocrity could achieve 
success, success wouldn’t be worth achieving. How 
can you induce people to do what 


TO SUCCEED > : 

GET PEOPLE you want? First, you must study 
TO DO WHAT human nature. You must learn to 
YOU WANT 


fathom what people want. If 
they don’t want what you have to offer, you must 
change their attitude. Success is largely salesmanship. 
And salesmanship is largely persuasion, based on un- 
derstanding. 

The head of a large force of workers must, to at- 
tain maximum success, inspire a feeling of loyalty 
towards him and towards the organization. He must 
have or develop genius enough to induce them to do 
what he wants. The ambitious worker has exactly 
the same problem: he must make his employer will- 
ing to grant him what he wants, namely, promotion 
and higher pay. In both instances the problem is one 
of pleasing the other party. The manufacturer, the 
merchant, the salesman must make people want to buy 
his goods. The borrower must make the banker, or 
investors, willing to lend him money. Some men earn 
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a larger measure of success than others because they 
have learned better how to influence the mind and the 
will of those with whom they aspire to do business. 

Personality, a vague entity, counts heavily. Per- 
sonality is a combination of many qualities. Nearly 
always, however, a winning personality is based on 
unusual knowledge and genuine ability. One success- 
ful man may be noted for his sunny disposition; an- 
other may be marked by seriousness which betokens 
sincerity. President Coolidge and Charles M. Schwab 
and Henry Ford and Judge Gary have totally different 
personalities, yet each has attained eminence. They 
have used different methods, but each has succeeded 
in inducing others to do what they wanted. So with 
Joan of Arc and Mussolini, two contrasting person- 
alities. 

To solve a problem, the first requisite is to know 
clearly what the problem consists of. To attain suc- 
cess it will help you if you realize that the problem 


consists of inducing people to do what you want them 
to do. 
x * * 


To come out all right, go to it with both feet—and both 
your head and heart. 


* * * 
Success triplets: Preparation; Inspiration; Perspiration, 

* * 2 
Our railroads have been forbidden to lower their 
rates to Pacific Coast and western points so as to 
compete with the Panama Canal route. In defending 
this decision the Interstate Commerce Commission 
states that, were these rates to 


GIVE 

OUR be lowered, there was no guar- 
RAILROADS anty that the Panama Canal 
FAIR PLAY 


rates would not be lowered still 
farther. The Commission makes the suggestion that 
it be given the same authority over Panama Canal 
rates as it has over railway rates. The regulation of 
transportation rates, of electric power and light rates, 
of street car rates and of almost everything else has 
become a firmly established policy in this country. 
Since the Intgrstate Commerce Commission is the 
Federal body delegated to supervise interstate trans- 
portation rates, surely it would be only fitting and 
fair that it handle both rail and water rates, for mani- 
festly the one is interwoven with the other. What 
constitutes an equitable water rate is governed 
mainly by what constitutes an equitable rai rate, 
when competition is involved. Give our railroads 
fair play. If we follow any other course, all of us 
will ultimately suffer. 

* * * 


If thou lovest only thee, how bankrupt! 
‘$#*# 


To gather one pound of honey a bee has to visit fifty- 
six thousand clover heads. Yet he hums at his work. You? 





To Be Successful Read How Others Obtained Success—For Example, ‘‘Automotive Giants 
of America, Men Who Are Making the Motor Industry’’—Now on the Press— 
Price $2.50—It Will Back You Up. 
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A group of factory buildings 














on a United States 
Rubber Company Plantation. 








Answering some more questions about the 


United States Rubber Company’s Rubber Plantations 


Q—When did the United States Q—Why did the United States 





Rubber Company first start to Rubber Company make this 
grow its own rubber? investment? 
A—Because it foresaw the time 

A—In 1911 the company planted coming when in the interest of 
14,000 acres, or about 22 square greater economy and better and 
miles in Sumatra. This repre- more uniform quality it would 
sented then and still does, the be advisable for it to know all 
largest planting operation com- there was to know about rubber 
pleted by any one company in a growing and to be producing a 
single year. considerable portion of its own 

As new property has been rubber. Recent events have jus- 
acquired the work has gone tified this farsighted policy, and 
steadily forward until today the every man who buys a United 
company has 136,000 acres, ap- States Tire or any other United 
proximately 60% of which are States Rubber Company product 
already planted. is today benefiting by it. 

Q—Is the United States Rubber 

Q—Does it take long to grow a Company Plantation well re- 
rubber tree? garded by authorities on 

rubber? 

A—It takes about 4 to 6 years A—Yes. Herbert Ashplant, the 
from the time a seedling is British Rubber Mycologist of 
planted until a tree is ready to Southern India, in his report en- 
be tapped, and its initial yield is titled “Recent Developments in 
only small. Clearing the jungle, the Rubber Planting Industry,” 
removing stumps, draining the referring to the United States 
land, breaking ground, growing Rubber Company Plantations at 
seedlings from selected seeds, Kisaran, Sumatra, says: 
budding, grafting, transplanting “Of all the areas visited, none produced so 
and carefully tending the young much useful information. Kisaran, the 
plants, to say nothing of build- ————- of — econ end ye 
ing roads, railways, wharves, the tice ews Sccbecuaedh, Ite 
asset ein ae buildings to en familiar 

rouse power plants, equipment, we amy ep nting have been sat- 

. * . sfactorily settled during the last few years 
pare ep ba ot by o researches of the scientific staff.”’ Trade Mark 
money. United States Rubber Company 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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How Every One Can Have 
an Estate 
(Continued from page 29) 


are living that will not be affected 
in the least by your death. 

The insurance funded trust 
makes it possible to arrange your 
insurance so that it requires no 
further attention. Certain bonds 
or securities are deposited with 
the trust company together with 
your insurance policies. The in- 
come from the bonds is used to 
pay the premiums on the policies 
and the whole matter is handled 
by the trust company. 

The services and charges of trust 
companies are governed by law 
in most states. A talk with your 
trust officer will doubtless lead to 
an arrangement by which your 
estate will. be managed skillfully 
and carefully, in accordance with 
your wishes, at a small cost. 


Multiplicity of Taxes 


“Death and taxes,” according to 
the old adage were symbols of 
certainty. Lately, especially dur- 
ing the last nine years, the com- 
bination seems to have taken on 
new significance. “Death and 
taxes” are not only unavoidable, 
but they come together. Imme- 
diately following your demise, 
your family and heirs are put to 
several and sundry extraordinary 
expenses—a series of taxes and 
double taxes that may materially 
reduce the size of your estate. 


Before the inheritances are 
turned over to the heirs the sev- 
eral states come forward with a 
bewildering array of inheritance 
taxes. Not only may the states in 
which the donor and the recipient 
reside come in for their taxes but 
several other states may also have 
a claim. If the inheritance includes 
a piece of real estate, the state in 
which it is located may levy a tax. 
If it includes bonds or stocks, the 
states in which the corporations 
are incorporated, the states in 
which they do business, the state 
in which the securities are de- 
posited at the time, the state in 
which the transfer office is located 
may all levy individual taxes on 
the same inheritance. As many as 
a dozen or sixteen states may tax 
the same bequest, and it is pos- 
sible under our present laws to 
tax a security to over 100 per cent. 
of its actual value by this multi- 
plicity. and duplication of taxes. 

The amazing confusion and 
chaotic condition existing to-day 
because of this overlapping has 
been characterized as “the twilight 
land of taxation” by Raymond Ed- 
wards Huntington, tax expert, in 
a recent issue of the “Atlantic 
Monthly.” He quotes one case in 


which a bequest of $2,300,000 made 
to a university was subject to in- 
heritance taxes by two states be- 
cause it happened to consist of the 
securities of a corporation located 
in one of them. The tax threat- 
ened to amount to 42.4 per cent. 
of the entire gift. 

He also suggests that a 10 per 
cent. depletion in an estate of $10,- 
000 may be a grave matter. 

Since each state has its own 
schedules applying to various 
classes of heirs, no general rec- 
ommendations can be made except 
that you look up the laws in your 
own state and in the states in 
which you either own or expect to 
bequeath property to see what 
such taxes will amount to. It is 
possible that a rearrangement of 
your holdings or a change in the 
character of your bequests will 
avoid the needless loss and un- 
reasonable duplication of taxes. 
The bonds of one corporation may 
be taxed while those of another, 
representing an equal investment 
value, may be tax free. One state 
draws a fine line between the bonds 
of the same corporation. In this 
state all coupon bonds are taxable, 
while the registered bonds, not 
only of the same corporations but 
of the same issues, are not taxed. 
In one case it was found that a re- 
arrangement of a will would save 
$30,500 in taxes on a bequest of 
$100,000. 

Almost all forms of bequests are 
taxable to a certain extent and it 
is only good business to examine 
your estate carefully and estimate 
the tax burden which it will be 
called upon to pay. 

Life insurance—except in five 
states which tax under certain 
conditions—is exempt up to $40,- 
000. 


Insure Peace of Mind 


In concluding his article, Mr. 
Huntington also refers to the only 
estate free from death taxes to 
any amount. If it happens that 
your wife has an independent in- 
come or means of her own, she 
may take out insurance on your 
life naming herself as beneficiary. 
In this case the courts hold that 
such insurance is tax free because 
there is no transfer of property. 
She is simply receiving her own 
property back again; so no death 
tax is possible. 

There is no immediate prospect 
of this tax tangle being straight- 
ened out. Under the circumstances, 
it will be well to find out just where 
you stand. If the burden of taxes 
promises to be heavy the problem 
can be settled by taking out an- 
other insurance policy for a sum 
sufficient to cover death taxes and 
expenses, thus leaving your estate 
whole and intact. 
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It will also be well to check up 
on your insurance policies and 
see that they are not in your per- 
sonal safety deposit box. They 
should either be on file with your 
trust company, your executor, or 
in a box under your wife’s name. 
If they are left in your box and 
are there at the time of your death, 
they will in all probability be sealed 
up with your other papers to await 
the order of the probate court. 
Your insurance will be locked up 
when it is most needed. 

Every man can have an estate 
which will protect his family 
against need. If you have not al- 
ready created it, life insurance will 
provide it quickly and inexpen- 
sively. Furthermore, you may as- 
sure income during later life either 
by an income from securities, a 
series of endowment policies, or 
an annuity. Arrange for the man- 
agement of your estate so that it 
will serve the purpose you wish 
it to serve and protect it against 
the inroads of multiple taxation. 

When these things have been 
done—and only when they have 
been done—can you enjoy the peace 
of mind and security of true finan- 
cial independence. 





The Original Business Creed 
of Loyd Scruggs 
(Continued from page 11) 


“*Pat,’ he said, ‘did you get my 
order about economy ?’ 

“Yes I did, sir,’ answered Pat. 
‘and read it carefully.’ 

“Well, how about this brand new 
spike I just picked up? Is that any 
way to economize?’ 

“*I’m glad you found that spike, 
Mr. Hill,’ Pat said thankfully; ‘the 
gang’s been lookin’ for it nearly a 
week.’ 

“We once issued blanket instruc- 
tions to the effect that the collection 
department must get the money in 
according to certain strict rules. One 
day a letter came, marked for my 
personal attention, from a customer 
doing thousands of dollars of busi- 
ness with us. 

““T have received two “duns” for 
one thirty-five-cent item,’ he wrote. 
‘Of course, if you need the thirty-five 
cents so badly, you can have it p.d.q. 
If not, we will follow our usual 
course and bunch these little items 
together with the bigger ones. We 
would like to know by return mail 
what your wishes are in the matter, 
and for goodness sake find something 
better to do than pound us on the 
back for sums less than one dollar. 

“That blanket order also had to be 
modified.” 





The way to leave footprints on the 
sands of time is to get out and dig.— 
Vision. 
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DAYS 


instead of 5 


WEEKS 


ONE OF the traveling salesmen for a large 
Milwaukee dry goods house was suddenly 
forced to cancel his regular trip because of 
a broken leg. In the emergency he decided 
to try Long Distance. From his sick-room 
he covered in 5 days by telephone the same 
territory that normally required 5 or 6 
weeks of traveling. On checking up he 
found he had gathered in by Long Distance 90% of his usual business! 
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From businesses of every kind and location 
come added reports of success in selling by 
telephone. More and more men and con- 
cerns, as the savings become apparent, are 
using the telephone over states and over the 
nation as they formerly used it to nearby 
towns. A long distance call appeals to the 
busy buyer. It commands the ear of those 
who would hesitate to see the salesman 
personally for fear needless time would be 
consumed. Long Distance is for the busy 
buyer or seller who must cut expense and 
‘rake the most of time. 


Has your house and have you personally 
thought of the many hours and dollars the 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


telephone can save your business? Have 
you learned the use of long distance calls 
in conducting your sales campaigns? The 
telephone is the economical, dependable 
means with which you and your men can 
teach any distance for business. 

The Commercial Department of your 
Bell company will gladly make a study of 
your telephone opportunities. Every day, 
just as in an emergency, the telephone 
on your desk will reach distant cities and 
states as surely and effectively as it connects 
you with the other side of town. What 
far-away man or concern would you like 
call, mow? ....... Number, please? 
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In the smallest towns 


and the greatest cities 





National Cash Registers do 
their part to meet the 
needs of business America 


For forty-four years National Cash 
Registers have helped American 
business go forward. First they 
were considered useful only in the 
small store. Gradually they proved 
their worth in larger stores. Today 
there is hardly a merchant who 


would attempt to do business with- 
out one. 


They do their part in the general 
store in the cross-roads village, in 
the department stores of our cities, 
in banks, in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, in wholesale houses—in 
every field of business. 


The merchant who wants only. to 
know his total sales for the day and 
to have one cash drawer finds his 
need met with a National—at $75. 
The man who wants to know sepa- 
rate sales of each clerk, sales by 
departments, and to have separate 
cash drawers, finds his needs met 
by a National. 


The manufacturer, banker, whole- 
saler, whose need extends beyond the 
cash register stage and into the ac- 
counting field, finds the National Ac- 
counting Machine to meet his needs. 
Whatever the need, there is a 
National Cash Register to meet it. 





National Cash 
Registers are 
priced from $75 up 











More than 500 Dif- 
ferent Models of Na- ; 
tional Cash Registers 
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Installments 
(Continued from page 23) 


ment plan. I think I had a good 
reason for paying cash. 

Some months previous to securing 
my automobile an enterprising sales- 
man came into my office. He repre- 
sented a bond house. Having learned 
of my interest in the National Thrift 
Movement he jumped to the hazard- 
ous conclusion that I might be thrifty 
enough myself to buy a bond. He 
was selling them on the partial pay- 
ment basis. So simple did he make 
the paying process seem that I was 
persuaded—and bought. A _ few 
months before that a life insurance 
representative had convinced me I 
ought to purchase insurance protec- 
tion on the same installment basis. 
So it happened, at the time of acquir- 
ing the automobile that I had both a 
bond and an insurance policy which 
could be used for collateral in obtain- 
ing credit at the bank. 


Instead of paying in excess of 6 
per cent. for the use of money as 
would have been necessary if I had 
bought on time payments, I borrowed 
the required amount at the bank at 6 
per cent., gave my notes and put up 
my bond as security. Because for me 
it seemed expedient in this particu- 
lar instance to handle this business 
in this fashion does not prove that 
my next door neighbor is bound to 
arrive at the same conclusion. His 
circumstances may be such as to make 
buying a car at so much down and 
so much a month a veritable boon to 
him. I am undertaking to record 
principally the reactions of one con- 
sumer to this growing economic 
factor in business. 


Here to Stay 


I realize that if all motor cars had 
to be sold for spot cash probably the 
industry’s production would be re- 
duced by more than half, thousands 
of the 3,000,000 people now employed 
in the field would be thrown out of 
jobs as a consequence, and a consider- 
able economic disturbance would re- 
sult. Installment selling seems to be 
here to stay in spite of everybody’s 
opposition. So far it. has, on the 
whole, made for greater production, 
employment stability, and prosperity. 

An incident recently came to my at- 
tention which demonstrates the sort 
of abuse which may grow out of the 
installment business. A man bought 
an automobile and made his first pay- 
ment of one-third the total price. 
After thirty days he stalled the col- 
lector off with plausible excuses. He 
was able to continue this stalling 
process for six months. After hali 
a year’s use of the machine it was 
taken back by the financing company. 
A little later, as a second-hand car, 
it was sold at auction. The original 


owner’s brother, acting as his agent, 
bought it at a price which made the 
total investment in the vehicle $400 
less than the price the buyer had 
agreed to pay. The financing com- 
pany lost nothing, since a bonding 
company protected it against loss. In 
this instance the bonding company 
was out of luck, but its affairs prob- 
ably allow for a certain amount of 
such loss. For the sake of con- 
sumers who try to be honorable, it is 


up to the manufacturers and selling 


organizations to find adequate pro- 
tection against such unscrupulous- 
ness. 


Is Credit Too Cheap? 


When I make a speech on thrift I 
launch out with, “The greatest dan- 
ger that threatens the economic wel- 
fare and happiness of people of aver- 
age circumstances to-day is the ease 
with which they can contract to pay 
for luxuries and non-essentials and 
the great extent to which their future 
earnings are already mortgaged by 
such purchases. Credit is too cheap 
and many are buying beyond their 
capacity to pay.” 

prominent labor leader says, 
“Rapidly increasing production and 
the lack of adequate foreign markets 
have turned the full force of, the na- 
tion’s highly organized selling force 
upon the domestic field. Buying 
power is being sapped up in advance 
of its development and the cost of 
business is being increased fear- 
fully.” 

Instances are known where a man 
getting $60 a week is under contract 
to pay $27.50 out to meet various 
installments due. 

Such statements of caution would 
not be so much needed if people more 
generally recognized that financial in- 
dependence and happiness are insured 
only when credit is a sacred attribute 
and is so treated. 

When folks budget their family 
finances they readily estimate how 
much can be spent for this and that 
with safety. Most workers are paid 
on the installment plan by the con- 
cerns for which they labor. Let them 
take their weekly or monthly incom- 
ing installments and dispose of them 
to the best possible advantage. This 
will involve buying on the partial 
payment basis when that kind of pur- 
chasing best meets the needs of the 
consumer—and at no other time. 


Poorer Risks Mean High Prices 


Personally I am for installment 
service—with reservations. There 
are times when it represents a great 
convenience. On such occasions I 
am willing to pay a fair interest 
charge for the accommodation. But 
it would be an extreme instance when 
I would be willing to pay 20 per cent. 
or more. 

One trouble is that the poorer the 
risks the higher must be the prices 
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to cover losses, and the greater pro- 
portion must the honest man pay. 
Take home furniture, as an example. 
The president of one concern says 
it is extremely difficult to collect from 
10 to 20 per cent. of the customers. 
It is just plain difficult to get all the 
installments from 30 per cent., while 
50 to 60 per cent. try hard to do the 
right thing. 

If I buy $100 worth of merchan- 
dise on the installment plan I am 
willing to pay, say $10 extra, or $110. 
But I don’t think the seller ought 
to try to kid me into believing I am 
paying only 6 per cent. for the ser- 
vice. Let him tell me the truth. If 
the deal is legitimate it will stand the 
test of frankness. 

Then too, I want to know how 
much I can save by paying cash. It 
seems as if many sales could be made 
for cash if the salesman would play 
upon the thrift instinct which many 
people have. Such an effort would 
be a genuine service to society. 

What we consumers appear to need 
most just at present is a technique 
which will enable us to cope with 
the rising tide of installment selling. 
We like the water. It is fine for a 
refreshing swim. Only we don’t 
care to be drowned. 





Letters from the Readers 


The large number of letters which 
Forses has received from readers 
following the publication of Mr. 
Macllwain’s article, in our March 1 
issue, and Mr. Duncan's article, in 
our April 1 issue, reveal the wide 
public interest in the installment sell- 
ing problem. 

Three letters to the editor—and 
very much to the point—follow: 


Moline, Iil. 
Epitor Fores: 


Your recent articles on installment 
buying and time payments, as well 
as the general comment on this prac- 
tice.in other magazines, have made 
no mention of the cost of buying on 
this plan. 


Last week I asked three bankers 
to tell me what a $100 purchase, with 
a 10 per cent. carrying charge, with 
equal monthly payments for one year, 
actually cost the purchaser. An in- 
terest clerk told me 15.5 per cent., 
and the two others, one the president, 
told me he would figure it out and 
tell me the next day. I then went 
to the comptroller of one of our 
largest industries and without any 
hesitation he told me it cost 22 per 
cent., and showed me why. 

If bankers do not know what it 
costs, why should the purchaser be 
expected to worry about mortgaging 
the future? 

I believe installment buying is all 
right and sell goods on this plan, -but 
believe that credits should be care- 
fully watched and payments made as 
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lcm” The new low price of the Sedan 
is $895, f. o. b. Detroit. The Spe- 
cial Sedan is $945, f. o. b. Detroit 


S trength 


and 


Safety 





Dodge Brothers Motor Cars are built 
to protect passengers. 


That is why Dodge Brothers pioneered 
in introducing the all steel body, and 
why they have continued to pioneer 
by recently improving and perfecting it. 


Like the all steel sleeping car—now 
insisted upon by public opinion— 
Dodge Brothers all steel bodies are 
fireproof and as near shock-proof as 
motor car bodies can be built—an arm- 
or of protection in emergencies. 


Electrically welded and staunchly 
braced and reinforced at all points of 
strain, they are noiseless and built to 
endure permanently. 


They also provide unparalleled vision. 
The menace of thick corner pillars— 
blocking the driver’s vision at street 
intersections—is eliminated. Slim, 
steel pillars take their place. 


One-piece windshields and exceptional 
window areas further increase driving 
vision and safety. 


And while safety cannot be measured 
in dollars, it is gratifying to know that 
these improved steel bodies exact no 
penalty from the purchaser. 


With production vastly increased, 
these and many other vital improve- 
ments were announced coincidently 
with the most attractive schedule of 
low prices in Dodge Brothers history. 


Donse BrotHers Inc.DETROIT 


Dovcse Brotwers (CANADA) LimiteD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Doose BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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per contract, or property should be 
repossessed on first default. 

The fact that the automobile dealer 
is successful with this plan is no cri- 
terion of its success in my business, 
because if the man who has bought a 
home, automobile, piano, talking ma- 
chine, electric washer, vacuum 
cleaner, and radio on the installment 
plan becomes sick or out of employ- 
ment, he will pay longest on the 
thing he hates to lose the most, pos- 
sibly not the one he needs the most— 
and that is his automobile. If that 
is lost all his friends will know it, 
tut they will not discover, possibly, 
that the electric washer was “pulled” 
and that his wife is using a wash- 
board in the basement. 

I don’t quite see the connection in 
using the increase in bank deposits 
to prove that installment buying is so 
successful a plan. Time payments 
are not made from bank deposits, but 
are made from wages each week or 
month, and the bank deposit draws 
4 per cent. and is not touched except 
under the direst necessity. 


Possible Solution 


Neither do I see that a 600 per 
cent. increase in the number of in- 
vestment companies in the past five 
years, who buy installment contracts, 
is any argument that it pays the con- 
sumer to buy in that way. An in- 
vestment company is not a charitable 
institution, 

In my oninion the problem will 
solve itself in one of two ways; either 
by the public becoming wise as to 
what it costs to buy on the install- 
ment plan; or by a general business 
slump. I hope it will not be the lat- 
ter. But in the meantime wouldn't 
it be a good idea to spread a little 
educational propaganda along this 
line, as to what it costs—not to stop 
it, but to slow it up somewhat, so that 
when the slump does comes (and it 
surely will) it will not hit quite so 
hard on the purchaser, dealer, and 
manufacturer? 

(Signed) W. J. Ball, 
President, Tri-City Electric Co. 





New York, N. Y. 
Epitor Forses: 


I have read George E. Macllwain’s 
article, “Mortgaging To-morrow Puts 
‘Pep’ Into To-day,” in your March 
1 issue, and I am moved to express 
to you my surprise at your printing 
it. To me this piece is so unsound 
as to be definitely dangerous to any 
reader who might take it seriously. 

Mr. Macllwain, briefly, advocates 
a life-scheme wherein debt is to be 
the motive force. He happily calls 
the resulting state of mind “divine 
discontent,” when he should say 
deadly worry and anxiety. 

On page 48, I read, “The man 
whose pay envelope is all spent be- 
fore he gets it is a discontented soul. 





SPARKS 
F you were asked to make a 
| list of the six things you need 


most for your happiness, 
what would you put down? 


Why not make your own list 
before reading any further? Like 
every other person in the world, 
you want to be happy and doubt- 


less have given more or less 
thought to the matter. 
Dr. William S. Sadler has 


studied people for twenty years or 
more and he says he has found 
the essentials of a normal happy 
life to consist pretty much of the 
following six things: 

1. Good health. 

2. Congenial work. 

3. Discipline or self-control. 

5. Reasonable leisure. 

6. Religious or spiritual phi- 
losophy. 


You will notice that he doesn’t 
lay any special emphasis on money 
at all. His experience tells him 
that many persons get along hap- 
pily without any great amount of 
material wealth. 

People who enjoy good health 
and who are doing work they love 
to do in the right way have found 
heaven for themselves right here 


on earth. 
* * * 


bt eee the young salesman 
had been out less than a 


month, he was so discouraged that 
he was about to give up. Just 
then he encountered a man who 
had been on the road for years. 


From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 

“Well, how is the selling game 
going?” asked the older man. 

“Pretty poor,’ answered the 
youngster. I’ve been insulted at 
nearly every place I have visited.” 

“That’s strange,” said the old 
timer, “I’ve been on the road forty 
years. I’ve had my samples flung 
into the street, I’ve been taken by 
the scruff of the neck and hurled 
down stairs. I’ve had doors 
slammed in my face time and time 
again, and I can’t tell you the num- 
ber of times I’ve been cursed. I'll 
even admit that I’ve been rolled 
in the gutter. But in all the years 
of my selling I can’t remember 
ever having been insulted—once.” 

eo 

E know a business man who 

has been extremely success- 
ful in working up from a minor 
position to that of general man- 
ager in his company. He’s one of 
those genial fellows who is a great 
joiner and is just now reaching 
the state where the offices in 
clubs and associations are being 
forced upon him. Somehow or 
other he hasn’t either the desire 
or the will power to refuse many 
of these honorary propositions 
and is so overwhelmed with the 
details of them that we find him 
forwarding letters to us_ that 
dates prove have been held on his 
desk for ten days or more. 

At the moment we’re wonder- 
ing how long he’s going to con- 
tinue to be successful in his own 
job, if he’s going to be successful 
in the outside ones, too. 








He has the divine discontent. His 
face may get wrinkled, his hair may 
turn grey, the fillings may come out 
of his teeth—but he has something to 
work for! There is more and still 
more to life, and he has it within 
his grasp.” 

This, I submit, is pernicious rot. 
A man in that position works be- 
cause the sheriff is breathing down 
his neck; he is sick with misery and 
his discontent is not divine. 

There was recently uncovered here 
in New York the case of a young 
mechanic who had begun installment 
buying, and whose aggregate monthly 
payments were found to be greater 
than his total monthly wage. Do you 
suppose he was “divinely discon- 
tented?” Or that he had ordered his 
affairs wisely? 

(Signed) Atreus von Schrader. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Epitor ForsEs: 

I have read with considerable in- 
terest, the article by MaclIlwain on 
“Mortgaging To-morrow” in your 
issue of March 1. This is the most 
monumental and asinine exposition 


of the alleged desirability of thrift- 
lessness, that has appeared in many 
a day. 

It would be interesting for Mr. 
Macllwain to point out what would 
happen when the next severe period 
of depression appears. I wonder if 
the partly paid for phonographs, 
radio sets, tin can highway nuisances, 
phoney jewelry, rattle trap furniture, 
and other non-essentials will keep off 
the rain, keep out the cold and al- 
leviate the hunger that inevitably 
overtakes those out of work, who 
have squandered what might have 
been a nest egg and a home, for 
worthless junk. 


Probably the greatest economic 
and moral infections we have to-day, 
are the result of this broadcasting 
of the idea that a spendthrift and 
worthless debtor, even though he 
have a “silk shirt” on his back, is 
the worthwhile citizen that makes the 
wheels go round. 

“Easy come, easy go,” shades of 
Benjamin Franklin, what a national 
motto! 


(Signed) H. C. Currier 
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G-E Motorized Power 
is more than a motor 
or its control—it is a 
practical and econom- 
ical application of 
electric power. “Built- 
in” or connected to 
all types of industrial 
machines or house- 
hold appliances, G-E 
Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 
purchased the best. 


A Giant with Brains / 


Electric power is the world’s largest unit 
of brute force. Applied through motors, 
electric energy is the universally practical 
and economical motive power of industry. 
But a motor has no brains—it needs com- 
petent control equipment. 


The controller of a G-E Motorized Power 
installation starts, stops and reverses the 
motor. It adjusts itself to overload, tem- 
perature and power supply conditions. It 
protects the operator and the machine from 
injuries. 











G-E Controllers especially fitted to all types 
of G-E Motors provide the brains which 
govern the brute motor force, so that G-E 
Motorized Power becomes an intelligent, 
practical and economical system of power 
application. 








OTORIZED POWER 
~fitted to every need 
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OAKLANDI sit 


ICALIFORNIA 





Advantages of the West’s Fastest-growing Industrial Districtk—No. 7 











“Jim, Oakland has every 


advantage of location 


besides having one of the world’s greatest harbors. It is the county seat 
and largest city in Alameda County, one of the richest and most pro- 
ductive counties in the state. Within the county's boundaries are: 


“Berkeley, the site of the University 
of California with the largest stu- 
dent body of any university in the 
world. Here also is a growing in- 
dustrial section. Next is Emeryville, 
entirely a manufacturing commun- 
ity. This is the city of Alameda 
which has been so strongly urged 
as the location for the United States 
naval base. Here is Oakland and 
immediately adjoining is San Lean- 
dro, noted for its increasing indus- 
trial activities; then comes Hay- 
ward, famous for squab and poultry 
raising. Here on the bay shore is 

», Newark, another industrial com- 
munity. The balance of the county 
is largely engaged in agricultural 
and horticultural pursuits. 


(To be 





“Back of Alameda County lies 
Central California, including the 
famous valleys of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin which have two- 
thirds of the tillable area of the 
state and produce the majority of 
its agricultural products. Rich back 
country is a valuable asset to any 
manufacturing district; it affords 
support both through what it pro- 
duces and the markets it affords. 
Our nearness to food-producing 
centers is the chief reason why liv- 
ing costs are so much less here than 
in many other cities. 


“You asked what we are doing in 
harbor improvement;I'll show you. 


continued in the June issue.) 





A technical, industrial report will be prepared for any 
industry, or general information will be 


furnished on request. 





Write Industrial Department, Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 


“INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL OF THE WEST” 





*This district includes the principal cities of Alameda County—Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
Emeryville, San Leandro, Hayward, Newark; Niles— and is being advertised co-operatively by 
the Oakland Chamber-of Cétifitiercé“arid the “Afaftieda County Board of Supervisors. 
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How a “Better Place to Live” 
Speeds Work in Crockett 


(Continued from page 25) 


as they are, are no more than in 
keeping with Crockett itself. The 
school buildings wouldn’t be worth 
talking about if there weren’t 
sturdy children to fill them—187 
high school students and 635 gram- 
mar school pupils. And even at 
night its educational plant is 
kept humming, for there are near- 
ly 300 attending extension classes. 

Crockett has broad, well paved 
streets, two beautiful parks, chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, athletic fields, 
tennis courts, and a $50,000 com- 
munity auditorium, where there’s 
a meeting of the Elks, the Ameri- 
can Legion or. some such organi- 
zation most every night in the 
week. It has an equally fine men’s 
club house, and the men’s club 
that meets there has a member- 
ship of 600. It has a women’s club 
house and separate club rooms for 
the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls. And on the rolling hills of 
Crockett are trees, and in the door 
yards—everywhere there’s room 
for them—are flowers and shrubs. 

This is the transformation of a 
Crockett whose streets had been 
dust beds and mud sloughs. One 
of the parks in the center of the 
town was a swamp where cans 
and rubbish were dumped. 


How Housing Problem Was Solved 


Though C. & H. provided many 
of these improvements outright, 
and in other cases, of course, will 
pay for 87 per cent. of them in in- 
creased taxes, it has carried out 
its program of improving living 
conditions in such a way that its 
employees and the residents of 
Crockett are as much for the un- 
dertaking as the company itself. 
The Boy Scouts’ and the Camp 
Fire Girls’ quarters were built by 
employees on their own time, 
nights and Sundays, the company 
furnishing the material. The men’s 
club, likewise, follows this plan in 
installing what improvements it 
wants, or in making alterations or 
repairs. What the company does 
it does with no strings attached. 
While the men’s club, for instance, 
was built by the company, it is 
run entirely by its members. 

Most of the shrubs and trees 
which help so much in making the 
Crockett of to-day pleasing to the 
eye have come from the “C. & H.” 
nursery. The company established 
this nursery to supply stock for 
beautifying the refinery grounds 
and its own property. But of late 
years it has given away shrubs and 
plants and trees to all residents of 
Crockett who will come and get 
them and take the trouble to set 
them out and care for them. Five 
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Lounge— 


New Style Observation-Clab Car 


“North Coast Limited” 
‘‘The Travel Triumph” 


Perfect comfort in our New Style Observation-Club Cars—deep, easy chairs; I recommend 





big, comfortable divans; shaded table lamps; large high windows adding to the a. og 7. 

pleasure of mountain sight-seeing; soft, new color combinations. Library the eneeian, Let 

, of current magazines. me help you with 

Leaves Chicago Ladies’ lounge, maid and shower bath, manicure. Men’s shower, — 

10:35 a.m. Daily valet, barber— inviting card and smoking rooms and lounge. oA B. Smith, Passenger 

: ° ° . ic , L q 
Union Station We believe our New Style Observation-Club Cars are = ei 


Cc. B. & Q. 105 the finest ever built. 


Northern Pacific Railwa : 
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For one low cost summer fare see 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ADVENTURE LAND 


VANCOUVER 
gf MT. BAKER 


“ 


2 BELLINGHAM 


corel 


: & q 
whe 1 @eeg, £ | 
.) SEATTLE i 
Ps ~ 


SS : "i Ma wenn 
“. .» TACOMA “ ¢ 


“MT RAINIER a 


- 


st. STHELENS £ MT, ADAMS 
Mt ~ &.. 


EE ai// the Pacific Northwest. One low cost 
Round Trip Summer Fare will reveal this fas- 
cinating summer playground—Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland with free side trip to Van- 
couver in British Columbia— Rainier National 
Park, Columbia River Highway, Lake Chelan, 
Mount Baker National Forest and the Seaside 
Resorts of Washington and Oregon. 

: > Going or returning over the historic, low-altitude, 
a +iver-course,scenicrouteof the dependableGreat 
3 <, Northern Railway, plan to stop awhile in lake- 

‘jeweled Glacier National Park—right on the 
. . main line of the Great Northern. 


Special round trip summer fares 
include stop-off at 


Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


It is none too early to plan your Northwest trip 
now. Travel on the de luxe New Oriental Lim- 
ited, finest of Northwest trains. 


Mail coupon now. Or write specially for infor- 
mation not covered by coupon. 








NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


de luxe train—no extra fare 


ee ee eS ee eee 








F-5-1 
j A. J. Dickinson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
j O I am interested in a trip to Pacific Northwest Adventure Land including stop-off in Glacier National | 
Park. 

© I am interested in a General Tour of Glacier National Park. 
l O I am interested in a (Glacier- Yellowstone) Burlington Escorted Tour. i 
t O I am interested in an Alaskan Tour. I 
1 SURES ALI oooh Lara pe ie RR Se ak. SSPE ee eee ee a | 

eden BR MER ZS ERS een ee ne PORT Neen es ee aren He ee \ 
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hundred thousand were given 
away last year under these condi- 
tions. 

With Crockett such an attrac- 
tive place in which to settle down, 
the percentage of unmarried work- 
ers or those away from their fam- 
ilies has become steadily less and 
less. Consequently, the commun- 
ity has been confronted with a 
housing problem. That is why, in 
1920, when construction costs 


were low, “C. & H.” began laying 


out some of its land into residen- 


“tial tracts. The company’s en- 


gineering department designed 
houses, which—in keeping with its 
policy of.‘‘no strings attached”— 

are sold outright to workers. The 
buyer pays 10 per cent. down, the 
company pays 30 per cent., and the 
local bank supplies. the remaining 
60 per cent. Then the purchaser 


‘ pays at the rate of dné’ per cent. 
of the whole per month until the 
’ house is paid for. And this amount 


includes both interest. and prin- 
cipal payments. & 
Buying -under this plan is not 


‘only as.cheap as'rent in Crockett, 


but in most cases, value for value, 
cheaper. And even the company’s 
lowest paid unskilled workers, who 
receive a base wage of $4.67 a day, 
find it possible to own their homes. 
Wages are based on studies which 
are made from time to time of liv- 
ing costs in.Crockett. And when- 
ever changes are made a meeting 
of employees is. called and the 
proposed new wage thoroughly 
discussed. 

Last year the refinery was op- 
erated with 137 fewer men than 
the previous year and at $200,000 
less expense—and the output of 
refined sugar set a new high rec- 
ord. In 1925, as comparied with 
1923, the efficiency of the individ- 
ual worker was 45 per cent. great- 
er. Labor turnover has been re- 
duced 500 points since 1920. 

The efforts of “C. & H.” to make 
Crockett a better place to live are 
bearing fruit. 





Vision and Success 

Vision plays. an important part 
in husiness success. The man who 
looks not only ahead, but all 
around him, will see opportunities 
that are entirely missed by men 
engrossed in the petty routine of 
immediate affairs. 

Without vision, ideals are im- 
possible. The spirit of service, the 
sincere intent to earn one’s way 
in the world, the earnest endeavor 
to deliver just a little: more than 
is expected—these are products of 
vision. It takes vision to see that a 
business is built, not of single 
orders; but of customers. Cus- 
tomers can be carved only from 
the solid rock of service—Edison’s 
Monthly. 
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HE demonstrator will take in one 
hand a glass of water. In the other, 
a glass of Servel refrigerant. 

He will pour the two together. The 
instant they meet—ice! 

That is how cold it is—this Servel 
refrigerant. This cold explains why 
Servel bears the name “Ideal Electric 
Refrigeration.” 

Women wonder that Servel keeps 
foods fresh so many days—that it jells 
soups, freezes desserts, chills salads so 
quickly. Men exclaim at its capacity 
for ice-cubes. Both are amazed that it 
is so entirely automatic, so botherless. 

The explanation lies in the extreme 
simplicity and efficiency of Servel. And 
that is made possible by the cold, cold 
refrigerant which circulates through 
its chilling coils. 

Because Servel is so dependable and 
simple, it is being spread all over the 
country by the great electric power 
and light companies. 

Quantity production has brought 
Servel down to every-home levels. 
Prices go as low as $245, and include 
delivery, installation and service for 
one year. You can pay for your Servel 
month by month out of your budget. 
For catalog and information, address 


THE SERVEL CORPORATION 
51 E. 42nd St. 


4,2 ' we fee Um 


i, a i |g 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON New York LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY SEATTLE 





MINNEAPOLIS DENVER ATLANTA DALLAS 
Factories: Evansville, Ind. Carteret, N. J. Newburgh, N.Y. 


Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





IDEAL ELECTRIC 
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You May Profit 
By This Suggestion 


F YOU own bonds exempt from Federal Income Tax 

yielding around 4.00% to 4.50%, and derive little or 
no compensation from such exemption, the substitution 
of other conservative investments would increase your 
‘income substantially. 


Public Utility Bonds and Preferred Stocks, which we 
recommend, evidence this fact. 


They yield from 5.00% to 7.00%. 


They are held by private investors, trustees, banks and 
other institutional investors. 

The securities are issued by strongly entrenched, con- 
servatively capitalized companies, many of which are 
under our executive management. All of the companies 
are progressively active in the extensive territories 
served. 

Included among the securities are issues of companies 
which have selected our engineering department to de- 
sign and construct power stations and to plan and install 
transmission and distribution systems. 

There are also included securities of prominent com- 
panies whose properties we have examined and appraised. 
Investments of this character may be purchased with 





‘entire confidence. We shall be pleased to make you 
suggestions, either in person or by correspondence. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’1 Bank Bldg. 





























Working Plan 
forYOUK. 
“MONEY 


An unusually successful 
anid definite plan for 
budgeting every income 
from $1500 to $50,000 
has been prepared. 









Write for copy — free — 
ask for “A Working 
Plan for Your Money.” 


Babson’s Div. 241 
Babson Park, Massachuseits 


LARGEST 6TATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 
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Another Great Reas 
y Coming to Aliant 












Atlanta Biltmore 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level, in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning wmiversal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


sq. Single, $3.50, $4, $5 
RATFS: Double, $6, $7, $8 


Write for descriptive literature. 
413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Rise of the Slavic 
States Since 
the War 


By Alfred O. Corbin 
Of F. J. Lisman & Co. 


HE various treaties which 
ended the World War have 
created two new and large 
Slavic republics in southeastern 
Europe—Czechoslovakia and Yu- 
goslavia. Both have had tremen- 
dous problems to face but the past 
few years have witnessed almost 
spectacular improvement in their 
economic and financial positions. 
When the former nation came 
into existence on October 28, 1918, 
the outstanding problem facing the 
government was the unjust distri- 
bution of land, a direct conse- 
quence of systematic confiscation 
by the Hapsburg dynasty in the 
seventeenth century. Redistribu- 
tion is now being effected gradual- 
ly, and will ultimately involve de- 
livery to new owners of 9,750,000 
acres, divided into self-sustaining 
farms of from 12 to 37 acres each. 
Forest land will not be divided, 
but will be taken over by the State, 
communes and counties. 


Financial Position Improved 


Having satisfactorily disposed of 
the vexed land reform question, 
the Czechoslovak government was 
confronted with three other press- 
ing problems, all interdependable 
and indispensable for the establish- 
ment of foreign credit and national 
welfare: a stable currency based 
on adequate gold reserve, the col- 
lection of revenue in excess of ex- 
penditure, and the obtainment of 
a yearly national surplus of wealth 
by selling produce abroad for more 
than the cost of imported foreign 
goods. The celerity with which 
these three difficult problems were 
solved by the Czechoslovak people 
and government is truly astonish- 
ing. 

The favorable balance of trade 
in 1924 was $34,000,000, and at the 
end of November, 1925, $37,000,- 
000. During the past year the total 
value of trade increased by over 
$105,000,000, and is now at 80 per 
cent.. of pre-war volume. The 
significance of this achievement 
becomes more apparent when it is 
appreciated that although the re- 
public occupies only 22 per cent. of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire’s 


. area and contains but 26 per cent. 


of its population, it is possessor of 
75 per cent. of the cotton spindles, 
90 per cent. of the mechanical cot- 
ton looms, 92 per cent. of the wool 
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Millions of miles of wire are 
required every year by the 
Bell System. 


Trainloads of conduit are re- 
quired daily to put wires 
safely underground. 
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The output of many paper 
nills is used in insulating 
ible and printing telephone 
lrectories. 
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@ Any housewife 


can understand 
-the worlds biggest industrial buying job 


UYING telephone poles by 
the million, or wire by the 
millions of miles, gets down to 
the same simple terms as laying 
in a winter’s supply of apples. 
Western Electric buys or 
makes substantially everything 
in supplies or equipment used 
by the Bell Telephone System. 
The collective buying of these 
materials, largely standardized, 
brings about substantial econo- 
mies for buyer and seller alike. 
In Western Electric those 


charged with the responsibility of 
buying, by practicing scientific 
methods, by anticipating require- 
ments, by knowing when and how 
to buy are lessening the effect of 
the increase in cost of most of 
the telephone plant materials. 

' Thus are the economies 

of mass purchasing like 

those of mass production, 
representing millions of 
dollars annually, passed 
through the Bell System 

to the American public. 


western Elec. 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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“Two 
incomes 
are 
better 
than 


one”. 


Putting your dollars to work 


HENEVER there is a waterfall to be harnessed, an in- 

dustry to be developed, a public improvement to be made 
or a new human want to be satisfied, dollars are invited to go 
to work for their owners. 


The best way to keep your dollars busy is to invest them 
regularly in the bonds of worthy enterprises. Thus employed, 
they will produce a second income, a dependable income which 
continues regardless of how your own personal earning 
capacity is affected. 


Our offices in more than fifty leading cities are ready to 
advise you in the selection of suitable offerings. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS ACCEPTANCES SHORT TERM NOTES 


























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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looms, 65 per cent. of the wool 
spindles, 74 per cent. of the worsted 
yarn spindles, 97 per cent. of the 
flax spindles, 92 per cent. of the 
sugar factories, 95 per cent. of the 
malt factories and 70 per cent. of 
the leather industry of the defunct 
empire. 

Yugoslavia, which prefers to be 
called the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, is separated 
from Czechoslovakia by the broad- 
est extensions of Austria and 
Hungary. It is composed of the 
pre-war kingdoms of Serbia and 
Montenegro and the Austrian ter- 
ritories of Herzegovina, Bosnia, 
Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia and 
Ragusa. Thus, it differs from 
Czechoslovakia in that it is not a 
republic, not a new political en- 
tity, and is not wholly peopled by 
a race whose independence has 
been in abeyance for hundreds of 
years. 

In many other respects the situ- 
ation in Yugoslavia offers con- 
trasts to that in Czechoslovakia: It 
was ravaged by‘the war; it is near- 
ly twice the size with less popula- 
tion; land reform is needed only 
in the territory formerly occupied 
by Austria-Hungary; it is a com- 
paratively new country in respect 
to industry and agriculture; the 
race problem is simpler of solu- 
tion. 

Trade Position 

To balance the budget in the 
fiscal year 1924-1925 was a tremen- 
dous achievement: for Yugoslavia. 
Railways had to be rebuilt and 
large sums were needed to, finance 
the government monopolies in salt, 
tobacco, petroleum, matches, etc., 
in order to provide revenue. With 
the people so impoverished it was 
impossible to raise taxes in pro- 
portion to the depreciation of the 
currency. The Yugoslav govern- 
ment had indeed good reason to 
be proud of its surplus last June. 

Even more difficult than stabiliz- 
ing the currency and balancing 
the budget has been the task of 
obtaining a favorable balance of 
trade, but even this was accom- 
plished in 1924, when exports ex- 
ceeded imports by $17,891,100. For 
1925 a small excess of imports is 
indicated by figures known for the 
first 9 months of the year, but it 
is possible that determined efforts 
to curtail imports in the last quar- 
ter may have balanced the account. 


A Comparison 


In striking a balance between 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
the race problems are of peculiar 
significance. The bare majority of 
the dominating race in Czechoslo- 
vakia is naturally inclined to lord 
it over the large minority, which in- 
cludes the authorities and land- 
lords of a few years ago. 
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Which Goodyear Tube 


Will You Have? 


GOODYEAR HEAVY TOUR- 
IST. The Goodyear Heavy Tour- 


ist is thick, heavy, and elastic. No : 


tube at any price exceeds it in 
value. It is water-tested under 
25 per cent stretch to make sure 
that it is perfectly air-tight and 
durable. 


GOODYEAR REGULAR. 
This tube sells for a little less 
than the Heavy Tourist. Yet it 
gives a service equalled only by 
the best tubes of other makes. 


THE PATHFINDER. Made 


by Goodyear. This is a tube at 


a popular price. If you do not 
want to pay very much for a 


tube, it is the best pay you can 
find. “+ 4" 


* . * * 


Good tires deserve good tubes. 
There is a Goodyear for every 
kind of service, and for every 
pocketbook. More people ride 


on Goodyear Tubes than on 
any other kind. 


Good Tires Deserve Good Tubes— 
Goodyear Tubes 


Ea Baye] 


rouniseT 6 J Dns 





Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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“Phe - Sunshine - Belt: to + the + Orient” 








The Strange water craft of Hong Kong 


| Japan - China: India 
| Egypt «««- Round the World 


LATIAL PRESIDENT LINERS. Large, comfortable outside rooms, 
with beds, not berths. A world-famous cuisine. A personal service. 
A famous hotel man, Roy Carruthers, Managing Director of the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, says this: “I enjoyed a wonderful trip on the 
Dollar Liner‘ President Harrison.’ Best steamer and service that I have 
ever seen.” Such is the Dollar service to Honolulu, Japan, China, Man- 
ila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New York, 
Havana, Panama, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

A sailing every Saturday from San Francisco [every two weeks from 
Bostonand New Y ork}. 7» Fares for first-cabin accommodationsrange 
from $1250 to $3500 per capita for the complete world circuit. That 
means you can go Round the World for only $11.37 per day—about 
what it costs for you to stay at home.* 7 » Get complete details today. 
Ask any ticket or tourist agent or communicate with 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City > Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
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This situation creates irritation 
which it will take generations to 
allay. Yugoslavia is far more 
homogeneous, and is united by an 
intensely patriotic spirit which has 
its nucleus in the old-established 
Serb kingdom. There is no danger 
on religious grounds, as even the 
Mohommedans are Slavs, and 
members of the Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox Churches are quite 
friendly to each other. 

Yugoslavia, although much less 
advanced in trade and industry, is 
attractive to the investor for the 
very reason of its undevelopment, 
just as are the republics of South 
America, where tangled govern- 
ment finances and revolutions are 
soon forgotten in the rapid march 
of progress. 

Yugoslavia is_ self-sustaining, 
has no parasite class, and is not 
burdened by a heavy foreign debt. 
It sorely needs capital from 
abroad, and will most jealously 
guard its credit. This fact is now 
evidently appreciated by investors, 
seeing that the bonds sold here in 
1922 are quoted at within 2% 
points of the offering price, despite 
great depreciation in the inter- 
vening period. 

Both of these countries may he 
regarded as legitimate fields for 
American investment. The spread 
between the respective prices of 
their bonds is probably justified at 
present. Ten years hence the 
position may be reversed, or at 
least equalized. 





About Reactions 


E have been told that a cer- 

tain color is red. There- 
after, when we see that color, we 
recognize it as red. 

We meet a lot of negative, dis- 
agreeable people some fine day, 
and we get the impression that 
the world is a mighty unlovely 
place. 

We react too much to external 
things, depending too little upon 
our own innate judgment and com- 
mon sense to act as a balance wheel 
Letween the good and the bad. 

Which reminds me of a story I 
saw somewhere or other about an 
old woman, blind and bent, who 
sells pencils on the streets of a big 
city. Although she must timidly 
feel her way along with a stick, 
her countenance is always cheer- 
ful. One day a passer-by ex- 
claimed: “Poor woman!” 

“No,” she replied instantly, “I 
am a rich woman—rich in hap- 
piness, for I come in contact only 
with the kindness of the world.” 

We are likely to judge the world 
according to the smooth corners 
or the rough edges it presents to 
us. In a sense, it is sometimes an 
advantage to be blind to its hurts. 

—Jerome P. Fleishman. 
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he Greatest Month 


More commercial firms took deliveries of 
Graham Brothers Trucks in March than in 
any month in the Company’s history. 













January set a record, February brought 
another—and March surpassed them both. 


When you realize that Graham Brothers are 
the largest exclusive truck manufacturers in 
the world this statement becomes a business 
message of genuine importance. 


Record sales under such circumstances are the 
best possible confirmation of superior service. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
A nsvite ~D E TROIT — ekg al 


iViStOon OF DonGE BROTHERS 
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cA Life - Saver for Busy Business Men 











This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; J. E. Carroll, editor 
“Textile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


HAT might be called a disap- 
W pointment in Spring trade and 
industry, rather than a definite 
slump in business, appears to be con 
tinuing. Current reports indicate a 
slowing down throughout most portions 
of the country and in the majority of 
important lines, but the reaction is go- 
ing on in a very orderly manner. 
One of the most reassuring signs is 
the relatively low inventory 
stocks in the hands of retail 


late last year at around 4,380,000 tons. 
Steel Output 


April steel production will probably 
show a moderate decline, but it is not- 
able that the March reports showed 
the highest production on record in the 
industry. Eager bidding for several 
large orders has tested the strength of 
steel prices and they have given way 


from the corresponding month in many 
previous years. 

For the month of February Class 1 
systems reported net of $63,289,297, com- 
pared with net in January of $65,724,- 
560, with $64,910,210 in February, 1925, 
and $71,191,664 in that month of 1924. 

The February figures show a return 
of 4.6 per cent. on the roads’ valuation 
or approximately the same rate as in the 
previous month. Gross  rev- 
enues showed the usual in- 








dealers due to the development 
in the past few years of hand- 
to-mouth buying. That situ- 
ation unquestionably is now 
tending to ease the let-down in 
general trade, and is exercising 
a stabilizing influence on all 
business. It accounts for con- 
tinued holding up of buying 
power throughout the country, 
even in small lots, and also for 
the very notable absence of 
cancellation orders or refusal 
to accept contracted goods. 
Late Spring 

In fact, the slowing up, in 
wholesale and retail trade at 
least, is so moderate that it 
might well be accounted for by 
the inclement weather and the 
backwardness of Spring’s de- 
but, together with an early 
Easter season. Reports of the 
larger chain store and mail 
order houses have, in not a few 
cases, fallen off rather mate- 








Highlights in the News 


Railroads and Non-Voting Stock - 
The “Run” on Cuban Banks - - 
Mexico and U.S. Oil Leases - - - 
The Textile Strike and Abie’s Irish 


Rose - - - - - - - += =- = 
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Railway Net Declines - - - - - 
Congress Fools the Humorists - - 
The Passion for Home Wrecking - 
Armistice Day for Chesapeake - - 
Fascism and Tips for Bellhops - - 


The “Licker Question” - - - - 
New Lows for Commodity Prices 
Chinese Firecrackers - - - -- - 


The Baden-Baden is Coming - - 
England Has Her Coal Crisis - - 
The Great God Mussolini - - - 


A Billion Gallons of Gasa Month - 
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crease over the previous year, 
but this was offset by much 
higher operating expenses of 
northern’ carriers, due 


reduced the final net profits. 


65 Western Gains 


Roads of the Eastern dis- 
trict showed the largest losses 
for February, while the South- 
ern section dropped only slight- 
ly and the Western carriers ac- 
tually increased their revenues 
by a considerable margin over 
last year. 

Railroad car loadings are 
currently holding up not far 
from the million-car figure, ac- 
cording to weekly reports. The 
most recent figures show mod- 
erate declines from the preced- 
ing week, but are still a great 
deal ahead of the correspond- 
ing weeks of previous years. 
The seasonal trend would indi- 











cate that the present irregular- 





rially from the peaks of around 
the first of the current year, 
but they are nearly all at a higher level 
than for the corresponding periods of 
1925. 

One of the deterrent factors in the in- 
dustrial situation is undoubtedly the com- 
bined effect of falling security and com- 
modity prices, which movements have 
influenced buyers and business in a psy- 
chological, rather than a material man- 
ner. 

On the other hand, operations in 
various lines are really holding up ex- 
tremely well, considering the uncertain- 
ty prevailing in the general business 
world. United States Steel Corporation 
is currently operating at around 95 per 
cent. of capacity and the independents 
are not much below that figure. This 
in spite of the fact that the Corpora- 
tion’s unfilled tonnage statement has 
shown the third successive monthly re- 
duction and is now back at the levels of 


from $1 to $2 a ton with heavy melting 
scrap also lower. 

Meanwhile, bond prices have been ad- 
vancing gradually under the impetus of 
investment buying and have reached 
new high levels for the year, with spe- 
cial strength in the best grade rails. 

Building figures appear to be settling 
back in various portions of the coun- 
try, but are holding up well, and the 
totals are generally far ahead of the 
corresponding periods of last year. 














Railroads | 








S had been previously indicated by 
individual reports, the February net 
operating income of Class 1 railroads 
showed a moderate decline from the to- 
tals of the previous month this year and 


ity in such figures is usual and 

that if the normal trend con- 
tinues revenue loadings will very shortly 
begin their upturn which appears late 
in the Spring. 

Despite the somewhat irregular trend 
of loadings, the totals for the first quar- 
ter of 1926 show an increase of nearly 
200,000 cars over the same period of 
last year. This year’s total is nearly 12,- 
000,000 cars and is the highest figure 
ever reported in railway history for the 
first three months of the year. 


Peace for C. & O. 


The end of one of the most bitter wars 
in modern railway history has lately 
been signalled by the scheduled election 
of G. C. Scott and J. S. Bryan as mem- 
bers of the directorate of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. These two members of 


the minority opposition have soared up- 
ward to rapid fame through their fight 
against the terms offered their road in 
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the Nickel Plate consolidation plan. Ap- 
parently they have won their battle and 
are now reaping at least a portion of 
the rewards of victory. 

The close of this bitter struggle, the 
resignation of various Van Sweringen 
interests from interlocking directorates, 
dissolution of the stock interests under 
the proposed merger plan, and renewal 
of hank loans for carrying Nickel 
Plate’s holdings in the merger roads,— 
all of these considerations seem to indi- 
cate that plans for the consolidation are 
far from buried and that eventually 
some acceptable plan will succeed where 
the first one failed, 


After being crowded out of the rail- 
road “movies” for a while, L. F. Loree 
has again at least made himself felt by 
gaining control of the M. K. T. direc- 
torate at a recent meeting. This seems 
to bring still closer to fruition the ex- 
pected close harmony of this road with 
Kansas City Southern and St. Louis 
Southwestern. 


One of the most important decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with regard to stock issuance, since de- 
nial of the Nickle Plate merger, has re- 
cently been announced in connection 
with the Pittsburgh & West Virgina. 


This road proposed to put out $15,000,- 
000 of preferred stock which would be 
issued without voting power. The com- 
mission this time made itself even more 
clearly understood on the subject of 
stock and control, when it refused to al- 
low the stock to be issued unless it car- 
ried voting rights. 


Money and Resides 


Money Rates Irregular. Further De- 
cline in Brokers’ Loans. Run 


on Cuban Banks 


ESPITE the usual collection of 

flurries in the call loan market, 
coincident with speculative. activities, this 
type of financial accommodation has 
shown no great changes in recent weeks 
and the general tone is one of relative 
ease. 

















Ma. ¥r. 

Ruling Ago Ago 

CR. MRI sie ncinwstcscddciods 44% = =44% 4% 
60-90 day time............. 4% 4% 4 
Commercial paper .......... 4Y, 4% 4 

IN. FY. BBMMCORRC is ecssccse 4 4 34% 


Counter to this trend has been the 
movement of rates on shorter maturities 
of time money which have eased very 
noticeably in recent business and late 
this month reached the lowest levels 


55 


since last fall. Official quotations range 
about 4% per cent. but a good deal of 
business is also reported at rates slight- 
ly lower. The movement to lower levels 
appears due about as much to expecta- 
tion of the usual easing of general in- 
terest rates in the coming month as to 
any present plethora of funds. 

Loans to the speculative fraternity 
continue to decline although the week- 
ly figures show somewhat smaller steps. 
The latest weekly figures of the Fed- 
eral Reserve reporting institutions of 
the New York district show the total 
loans to brokers on stock and bond col- 
lateral at $2,573,651,000 compared with 
$2,690,199,000 in the previous week. This 
is a drop of over $117,000,000 in a single 
week and the totals are currently off 
over $500,000,000 from the high figures 
reported when such reports were first 
published at the first of the year. 

As has been the case throughout most 
of the decline in recent weeks, the drop 
in total loans is still due chiefly to the 
withdrawal of loanable funds on such 
collateral by the interior correspondents 
of the New York banks. The latter have 
actually increased their loans but not 
rapidly enough to make up for the large 
declines in money left with them by their 
country clients. 
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Where business is designated as 
“good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: agricul- 
ture, industry, employment, 
money, and credit conditions. 


Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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Forbes business map for previous month. 
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a\| It Shoots Where You Hold It 


AMY 


SMITH & WESSON |® 


N the accuracy of your revolver depends 
the quality of your marksmanship. 


It is significant proof of Smith & Wesson 
accuracy that the winner of every match 


WN 
mW 2 i 


es in the United States Revolver Association 
4 Indoor Championships used a Smith & 
F Wesson. The unfailing accuracy of the arm 
makes the score a real test of the shooter’s 
se ability. 
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¥¢ Smith & Wesson revolvers are SAFE. 


\ 


They cannot fire unless you actually pull 
the trigger—and the cylinder of every 
Smith & Wesson is double-locked. 
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=f, Long life is the heritage of every Smith 
Ss & Wesson. Constructed of specially hard- 
< gh ened alloy steel, heat treated, its lifetime 


ly 
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is measured by generations. 


You can learn to shoot in your cellar. 
Write Dept. t1.and we will tell you how. 


SUN 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 
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Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg , San Francisco; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 





























Industrial and Financial Investigations 


FOR 


BANKS and BANKERS 


SEND FOR OUR BROCHURE M 


DameWolfe & Company 


100 Broadway. New York 


ORIGINATIONS REORGANRIZATIONS 


























Coming Soon—a New Forbes Book—“‘Automotive Giants of America 
—Men Who Are Making the Motor Industry’’—Price, $2.50 
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Latest monthly figures, reported by the 
New York Stock Exchange, show total 
borrowings of its members from banks 
and financial institutions on stock and 
bond collateral at $3,000,096,167, a drop 
of over $500,000,000 from the figures re- 
ported at the close of the previous 
month. Demand loans again suffered the 
largest declines while time loans were 
off less than $100,000,000. Of the total 
amount of both types of accommoda- 
tion, about $2,000,000,000 were still re- 
ported out on call and about $1,000,000,- 
000 on time. 


The Cuban Scare 


One of the largest and most wide- 
spread “runs” on banking institutions in 
modern financial history has recently 
taken place in Cuba, and the crisis proved 
also to be one of the greatest tests of 
our present Federal Reserve System. 
The noted factor of a “mobile credit 
supply” lived up to all that its name im- 
plies, and the victory was quite com- 
plete so far as the system is concerned. 

Rumors that various banking institu- 
tions in Cuba had over-extended them- 
selves on sugar loans spread rapidly. 
They were without much apparent found- 
ation but gave credence to popular fears 
that a financial catastrophe was impend- 
ing. Practically all of the banks in Cuba, 
large and small, country and city, de- 
veloped “runs” on short notice. 

The situation was made somewhat 
easier by the intervention of a week end, 
but by the time the banks opened on 
Monday morning they had been rein- 
forced by over $100,000,000 of cold, hard 
cash from correspondents, delivered 
rapidly and safely through modern cor- 
relation of our banking system. Public 
confidence was gradually restored, the 
crisis was passed and modern finance 
and cooperative banking had won a 


signal victory. 
Prices — | 




















Continued Commodity Decline. Index 
Lowest Since 1924. Further 
Drop in Rubber 


Commodity prices continue to follow 
their downward trend which has been 
in stubborn progress since about the 
first of the current year, and has car- 
ried average prices to the lowest levels 
in over a year. 

Once more, the monthly index figures 
of Dun and Bradstreet agree on a sub- 
stantial decline; in the former index the 
latest drop is not quite so severe as that 
which preceded it, but in Bradstreet’s 
figure the decline is slightly greater in 
the last month. 


Mo. pcs 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
POS BME io os sis. 50.50 190.478 192.678 194.537 


Bradstreet’s .......-.. 13.1055 13.3985 13.6854 


The Irving Fisher weekly index of 
200 commodities has declined further in 
recent reports. The quotation is but 
slightly above 150 per cent. of the 1913 
base, compared with nearly 160 at the 
beginning of the year and a peak of 
247 in May of 1920. The latest figure 
is not only a new low for 1926 but is 
the smallest reported since the fall of 
1924, approximately 18 months ago. 

As regards individual commodities, 
the grain markets have held very well 
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One after another 
America’s Greatest Concerns come to ATLANTA 


Sears, Roebuck & Company announce $3,000,000 plant, 
National Biscuit Company to erect large Bakery — 


a total of 83 new industries during the past year 
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LEARLY and definitely, Industrial America 
has selected Atlanta as the most logical 
manufacturing and distributing point for the South. 
Over five hundred of the greatest names in busi- 
ness today are represented here with branch 
plants, warehouses and selling organizations. 
One after another, with all the facts before 
them, they have selected Atlanta as the ideal lo- 
cation for their particular needs. 83 new indus- 
tries were attracted to Atlanta during the past 
year. 


Accessibility to Rich Markets 
Plus Production Economies 


The country’s leading business executives, with 
the records of their Atlanta offices to go by, attest 
the outstanding advantages of the Atlanta Indus- 
trial Area: : 

Fifteen lines of eight great railroad systems 
reach, overnight, more than twelve million in- 
creasingly prosperous people. 
A circle of busy ports for 
coastwise and export trade. 
25 of the 26 industrial min- 
erals, and many other raw 
materials are close at hand. 


ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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**We decided to buildin Atlanta 
because of the fine transporta- 
tion facilities and the very good 
reason that Atlanta is the heart 
of the great Southeast. 

**We made a thorough investi- 
gation of the entire section, 
desiring to serve our patrons 
with better and quicker service, 
and finally decided that Atlanta 
should fill the bill. 

“One of the chief considera- 
tions in our selection of Atlanta 
is the phenomenal growth of 
the Southeast, and my belief in 
the growth of Atlanta.”’ 


Pe 
<- President 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 



























Hydro-electric power is cheaper, with one excep- 
tion, than in any other industrial center. Intelligent, 
efficient Anglo-Saxon labor is plentiful. A city of 
diversified industry, manufacturing and distributing 
more than 1500 different products. 

To every manufacturer, to every executive. in 
charge of production or sales, the facts about 
Atlanta will prove highly illuminating. 


Let Our Industrial Engineers 
Serve You 


To survey the Atlanta Industrial Area in rela- 
tion to your business might cost you several thou- 
sand dollars. We are prepared to offer you this 
service at no expense. Our reportwill cover your 


‘market, distribution channels, existing competition, 


labor conditions, source and cost of raw materials, 
data on available sites and building costs, together 
with any other information you may require. 
Sound, unbiased and wholly 
dependable, this survey may 
be the means of opening up 
new channels of profit for 
you. All communications held 
in strictest confidence. 
Write to 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


4, 2914 Chamber of Commerce 
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VISION 


and the Budget 


VISION: 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND 


CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 
COLUMBUS 
YOUNGSTOWN 
AKRON ERIE 
CANTON 
DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 


The inspired mental picture, 
painted with the brush of keen 
observation, in the pigments of 
potential achievement. 


The BUDGET: The “‘Book”’ of Business 


Vision. 


VISION throws the light of the past and the 
present on future business, picking out the 
larger opportunities. It is as necessary as credit. 
It is the back-bone of efficiency in buying, pro- 
ducing, selling or accounting. The lack of it 
limits progress. 


To that part of Business Vision which has to 
do with forecasting the activities of the year 
ahead, modern progressive management applies 
method, no less than to actual operations. 
Executive foresight is pictured in the written 
plan—the definite Budget, which serves as a 
protective guide. 


The Budget is the orderly method of seeing 
ahead. To make a Budget compels seeing 
ahead. The Budget is the formula for thinking 
toaay in terms of tomorrow—the ‘‘common 
sense”’ basis for controlled progress. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anpd AUDITORS 


SYSTEM SERVICE 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL 
KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT 
PITTSBURGH sT. Louis 
WHEELING KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 
DENVER 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA 


JACKSON 
MIAMI 

TAMPA 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
SAN ANTONIO 
waco 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
INDIANAPOLIS 














Established 1884 


without obligation. 





ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 


Insurance Company 


GUARANTEED 
WY 


funds regularly invested 


yielding 6 to 6% per cent. 


account, is clearly shown. 


tive yield. 


Your copy is here for 




















NEW CRLEANS 








“The Science of Fortune Building” 


This highly interesting booklet shows with 
mathematical accuracy, the rapid growth of 
and reinvested in 
Forman Insurance Company Guaranteed Bonds, 
The wide differ- 
ence between the ultimate accumulation re- 
sulting from investment at 6 per cent as 
contrasted with the development of a savings 
It outlines, too, 
a systematic investment plan for investors who 
wish to combine guaranteed safety with attrac- 


you—free. 
Write for it today to Department 55. 


GEORGE M.ForMAN & 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 


ComPANY 
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in the past few weeks and quotations in 
wheat and corn are practically un- 
changed from previous levels. Oats have 
been a firm feature on the Chicago 
market but even here the prices have 
established levels not very far above 
the low of the season. 

Cotton market opinion has been in- 
fluenced largely by unfavorable weather 
conditions in many of the growing states 
and storms, cold and excessive rains 
have led to substantial advances in posted 
prices for the future months, especially 
in the new crop. Textile business, how- 
ever, continues slow and there is little 
improvement in the general situation. 


Rubber Market Weak 


Rubber quotations have suffered per- 
haps greater declines than any other 
important commodity. Bearish sentiment 
has been assisted by weakness in the 
London market and by reports of an 
increasing domestic accumulation of 
visible supply, and prices have again 
fallen to near the year’s low levels 
below 50 cents. 

Still bucking the general trend are 
quotations on petroleum and its refined 
products and the past month has again 
witnessed numerous increases in the 
price of gasoline in individual sections, 
but scattered well throughout the entire 
country. Production is still limited, de- 
mand increases constantly and the bet- 
ter tone in foreign export buying is hold- 
ing firm. 

The miscellaneous metals have floated 
downward with the general market and 
lead, tin and zinc have all reacted still 
further from their earlier high levels. 
Copper has acted better than the rest 
but merely by holding its own. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Ye. 

Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, Chic., May..... $1.59 $1.58 $1.57 
Corn, Chic., May...... 72 72 1,08 
Oats, Chic., May...... 41% 40 41 
Cotton, Mid., May...... 18.95 18.88 23.90 
__ __ ieee ae 8.40 8.50 9.00 

Coffee, No. 7, Rio...... 17% 18 20% 

BOS, GEER cccccccccese -05 -05 0580 
Beef, Family............ 25.50 25.50 23.00 
‘on, 2X, Bssoeencne 23.50 23.50 25.00 
Steel, Pitts.............. 35.00 35.00 37.00 
OF Aceh veesseesessesae 8.00 8.35 8.10 
ON. ctdpembsecamhenes 13.70 13.70 13.55 
Zinc, E. St. Louis...... 7.00 7.12% 7.15 
Di-ivapimanedseseeeesanen 63.00 63.88 50.38 
Rubber, Spot... cccccccece 51% 60 44 








| Labor and Wages | 


Textile Strike Continues with More 
Violence. Farm Wages Rising. 





Wage Increases 


HERE is comparatively little new to 

report in this department. There 
are still areas of unrest, as there prob- 
ably shall always be, barring an early 
millennium, but in general, demands for 
increased wages seem to be subsiding, 
perhaps influenced to a slight degree by 
the relative quieting down in business 
and industry. 

There appear signs and portents that 
the textile strike on the Passaic battle- 
front is going to vie with the anthracite 
strike of the past year, or even with 
Abie’s Irish Rose, for a record run. There 
have been various sporadic efforts at 
bringing about a peaceful settlement but 
they have come chiefly from outside 
the fighting ranks, and, like the south- 
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1 The Beauties 


of Longview 
Mixes of boulevards bordered with 
grass, trees and flowers; a crystal lake 
which is part of a million-dollar gift to the city 
by one of Longview’s benefactors; a civic center 
park of surpassing beauty; a park equipped for 
automobile tourists; pretty lawns everywhere; 
the mighty Columbia River; mountains with 
innumerable places of scenic grandeur in every 
direction. 


- .2 The Climate of Longview 


No EXTREMES of temperature; near by an 
ocean current which warms in winter and cools 
in summer; sleep under blankets in July; the 
grass always green and flowers nearly the year 
around; the latitude the same as Southern France; 
a city of out-door life—zestful, healthful, restful; 
the vicinity, a sportman’s paradise. 


3 The Architecture of Longview 


A city of beauty in its architecture — permanent 
—built in harmony and for utility; every struc- 
ture new. Pride is real in Longview — every 
-building and its setting reflects it. Visitors marvel 
J at the public buildings—railway station, library, 
~ .school, hotels and hospital. 


ramet, 4 Community Life In Longview 
ey CLEAN, moral; its government non-par- 
awe - tisan—an independent Amenicancity, — 
ee its people loyal totheirtown; splen- |! 
did schools, community church, 
Y.M.C.A., theaters, Chamber of 
Commerce, baseball park, golf, 

tennis, social clubs for men. | 
women.and children. 


4 
‘ 





ashington 


The New 
Industrial City 
of the Pacific 
Northwest 











of Longview 

On THe Columbia River, half-way 
between Portland and the Pacific Ocean 
—the ocean only 50 miles away; served by rail 
by the Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, Great 
Northern and Longview, Portland & Northern. 
Columbia River docks, 3,000 feet long, accom- 
modate the largest ocean freighters. (On a recent 
day, four freighters were loading—two for Japan, 
one for Australia, one for New York.) Two 
famous paved highways bring automobile tourists 
to Longview— Pacific Highway and Columbia 
River Highway. Ocean Beach Highway, now 
building, will give another connection with 
the ocean. 


Opportunities In Longview 


MANUFACTURING plants of The Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, largest in the world, are at 
Longview. The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany is building large lumber plants here, which, 
when complete, will make Longview’s lumber 
output the largest at any single point in the 
world. (75 per cent of the manufacturing cost 
of lumber goes for labor. This means huge 
payrolls and large population from this industry 
alone.) The proximity of vast and varied tim- 
ber is attracting other wood-working industries, 
d pulp wood the paper industries. Stand- 
ard Oil Company operates here the 
only marine fueling station between 
Portland and the ocean. Soil of 
marvelous richness, never-failing 
blue grass and water are bringing 
the farmer and dairyman and 
fisheries, fruit and vegetable grow- 

_ ing, the canner. 


Investments In Longview 


THREE years ago, the site of Longview was a valley of farms. Today, without a ‘‘boom,”’’ or the use 
of boom methods, Longview is a growing, thriving city of 10,818 (Polk Directory Company listing. ) 


The Location 5 £ 








O Longview’s unexcelled assets are: Strategic location in relation to limitless, untouched resources; 
e transportation advantages; the vast territory it can serve; its climate; its expertly planned arrange- 

ment; its fine living conditions which are attracting good people. These advantages offer genuine 
4 opportunity to persons who seek a place for industry, who seek property investment, who seek 
y an ideal place in which to live. 
y . . 
“ The Longview Company 
‘ Longview, Washington 

Tue Loncview Company, Longview, Washington. Dept. 52 


WHEN YOU GO WEST SEE LONGVIEW—THE MOST 
TALKED ABOUT CITY IN AMERICA ASK ANY RAIL- 
h ROAD REPRESENTATIVE ABOUT THE LOW SUMMER 
RATES AND STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES AT LONGVIEW 


~~ 
a 
——— 








with special reference to 





Gentlemen: Please send me further information about Longview, Washington, 
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he S. S. Kresge Company 


Operating a chain of 315 Five-and-Ten-Cent Stores 


The 1926 edition of our Kresge analysis is now ready for 
distribution. It calls attention to the remarkable record of 
this chain. 





—-———— 








CAPITALIZATION 
Authorized Outstandin, 
Preferred frock. 7% Cumulative (par $100)...... $ 5,000,000 $ 2,000, 
Common Stock (par $16) ....cccccccccccccsccsecs 100, 000, 000 36,786,197 


BOTH ISSUES ARE LISTED ON THE NEW YORK 
TOCK EXCHANGE 
The figures below compare operating statistics of the 
Kresge Company reported during the past seventeen years 
and show the large earning power behind both the Pre- 


| ferred and Common Stock issues. 

Profits Before 
Year Stores Gross Sales Federal Taxes 
1909 42 $ 5,116,099 $ 310,993 
1910 §1 6,508,752 408,957 
1911 64 7,923,064 470,866 
1912 85 10,325,487 669,179 
1913 101 13,258,227 869, 686 
1914 118 16,097,393 1,150,497 
1915 140 20,943,300 1,293,219 
1916 157 26,396,547 2,172,348 
1917 164 30,090,700 2,360,988 
1918 170 36,309,513 2,950,999 
1919 176 42,668,061 3,505,201 
1920 189 51,245,311 3,678,506 
1921 199 55,859,010 4,627,032 
1922 212 65,191,467 7,576,417 
1923 233 81,843,233 10,893,988 
1924 256 90,096,248 11,564,163 
1925 304 105,965,610 13,509,260 


The Company has opened 12 new stores since January Ist 
and plans to open 38 additional stores during the year. 


Our 1926 analysis will be sent upon request. We also have in preparation similar 
data on McCrory Stores Corporation, National Tea Company, General Railway 
Company, G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Inc., Gotham 


Hosiery Co., Inc. — Drug Stores, Inc., Western fH Supply Co., and 
o to be announced later 


Merrill, Lynch & Company 
120 Broadway ~ New York 


Chicago Detroit Milwaukee Denver Los Angeles 
Members of the New York, Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland Stock Exchanges 




















A Convenient Way 
To Subscribe to 


FORBES 


Just fill in and mail coupon below 


FORBES is published twice a month— 
on the ist and 15th of each month 


The subscription rate is $5 per year, $9 for two years. (Add 50 cents 
for each year for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage.) 


= ee ee JUST FILL IN—CLIP—MAIL & = = ee 


eee eee eee ee eeeeeesesesreeesesesees 


FORBES, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


5 Add Canadi 
Send FORBES for} S79 Jar f Tenslowe | Ot Posegn Postage 
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ern battle code, they are looked upon 
as “interference with family squabbles.” 

One of the latest acts on the pro- 
gram, and perhaps in rather bad taste, 
was a parade of strikers’ children. When 
this demonstration was broken up, as 
have all others, by the police, there were 
cries of cold-blooded assault of peace- 
able youth and “human interest” re- 
echoed through the news. Luckily, how- 
ever, no great damage was done, and 
there were no martyrs to the cause of 
labor. 

The number of workers on strike in 
this district is still estimated at around 
25,000. There have been no large de- 
sertions or additions to the ranks in re- 
cent weeks. 


Bricklayers Get Increase 


Bricklayers have signed a new con- 
tract with builders in the New York dis- 
trict and have won their plea for another 
increase in wages. The new agreement 
is one of the longest ever drawn in this 
trade and extends approximately three 
years, until May 1, 1929. It provides for 
wages of $14 a day for bricklayers, an 
increase of $2 per day, compared with a 
$4 raise which was originally asked for. 
The workers also demanded a five-day 
week but that clause remains the same 
as before in the new agreement, name- 
ly five and a half days. 

The settlement involves over 10,000 
master workmen in the metropolitan dis- 
trict together with about 4,000 appren- 
tices and 2,000 transient workers. 

Farm wages continue to advance, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The latest report shows average 
monthly farm wages in the past month 
at $34.38, with board included, as against 
a monthly wage of $32 at the begin- 
ning of the current year, and slightly 
under $34 at the same time last year. 
Supply of this type of labor has not 
kept pace with the growing demand thus 
far in the present year. 

Approximately 3,000 house-wreckers 
went on strike during the past month 
for higher wages, but the passion for 
their work soon mastered their cupidity 
and the strike lasted only a few days. 
Workers who previously received $1.05 
an hour and demanded $1.20, are now 
going to get $1.173%4, which basis seems 
just barely to save the employers from 
a moral defeat. Meanwhile, the special- 
ists once more go merrily about their 
thriving business of tearing down old 
houses and buildings. 


[Cotton and Grain] 


Poor Weather for Most of the Crops. 
Grain Markets Hold Up 
Well 


Te spring weather, so-called, has 
been far from favorable to most 
of the crops. Growing has been retarded 
to a large degree and new planting has 
also been delayed. Too much rain and 
too much cold are the chief complaints 
and they apply almost equally to the 
southern cotton states and to the west- 
ern grain states. The backward and un- 
favorable spring conditions have unques- 
tionably had a good deal to do with the 
comparative firmness of cotton and grain 
in face of the recent decline in general 
commodity prices. 
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Safety 


ing bridges, factors of safety must rule. 


The builder of bridges locates bed- 
rock for a safe foundation. Carefully 
he computes the stress of maximum 
loads and specifies piers and arches 
that will more than support it. He 
puts into his structure the essential 
factor of safety. 


An underwriting department plan- 
ning and building a bond issue must be 
governed equally by factors of safety 
if their work is to stand every financial 
test of the passing years. In the cre- 
ation of Miller First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds we insist upon certain 
financial and legal safeguards which 
protect Miller investors against loss or 
even delay in receiving funds due them. 


* * & 


AS AN example of safety in underwriting 
let us cite the $525,000 issue of 634% real estate 
gold bonds secured by the Greystone Apart- 
ments, St. Louis, Missouri. The factors of 
safety in this Miller issue were so convincing, 
and the interest rate so liberal, that the entire 
issue was purchased by a large insurance 
company. 


This $525,000 bond issue represents only 
61.5% of the appraised value of the property, 
allowing a factor of safety of 38.5%. The 
estimated net annual income, $80,351 (based on 
rentals 25% lower than existing rentals for 
similar apartments in St. Louis), is over 2.3 
times the greatest annual interest charges on 
the bond issue—another factor of safety. A 
still further safeguard of the bond issue is that 
appraisals of value and estimates of income were 
confirmed by the local realtors whose figures 
were in excess of the amounts used as a basis 
for underwriting this issue. 


In creating bond issues, as in build- . 

















Out of the earnings the owner of the Grey- 
stone Apartments makes monthly payments to 
a trustee, taking care of interest, coupons, and 
the maturing of the bonds as they become due. 
Thus the investor is guarded against delay in 
payment of interest or principal. 


Other Safety Factors 


These are but some of the safeguards that 
the Miller Underwriting Department uses in 
preparing Miller Bonds for the investor. They 
determine the demand for the structure—assist 
in planning and supervising its construction— 
even counsel in its management. Theirs is a 
task calling for skill and experience in real 
estate, engineering and architecture, as well as 
finance. 


A booklet valuable to every investor 


Knowledge of the thorough methods that the 
Miller Underwriting Department follows in pre- 
paring every issue of Miller Bonds is important 
forall investors. The booklet, “Creating Good 
eer: explains it. Send for your copy 
today. 


— eee ee eee ee 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Incorporated, 218-MH 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


. Please send me a free copy of your booklet, ‘Creating 


Good Investments.” 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 5490 
30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities. 
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Shrewd Investors 
Buy High Grade 
Southern Bonds 


Bein steadily gaining momentum of substantial 
progress in the Southern States during the past 
fifteen years‘s well reflected in the following figures: 


Southern Growth 





1910-1924 
Value of Farm Products 112% 
Value of Manufactured Products..._....... 204% 
Freight Tonnage Originated... 73% 


The demand for capital to finance this rapid normal 
development has ‘created attractive opportunities 
for sound investment throughout the South. 


Caldwell € Company, with a background of many 

years of Southern financial experience, and with 
an organization extending into every part of the 
South, as well as into the great northern and eastern 
centers of accumulated wealth, has utilized its ex- 
~ Wewilltake pleasurey, | Petience and resources in helping to supply this 














in sending youacom- capital forSoutherndevelopment. Ithassurrounded 
plimentary copy of a its underwritings with the conservative safeguards 
a ea characteristic of sound investment banking through- 
vestment conditions, out the country. 

“A ies : ‘och el 

oe ae * Our facilities are at the service of individual and 
Miter jo, institutional investors wherever situated to supply 
PSS EE authoritative information regarding Southern Mu- 

ce ee nicipal, Corporation and First Mortgage Bonds. 





Caldwell & Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and First Mortgage Bonds 


679 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 





Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City St. Louis 
Louisville Washington Chattanooga Memphis Knoxville Greensboro 
New Orleans Birmingham Jackson St. Petersburg Jacksonville Dallas 


Rogers Caldwell & Company, Inc., New York 











The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the busi- 
ness and financial situation. 





Safe securities Readers of the Review are imvited to 
Power, Gas Bah loots Late ont avail themselves of our facilities for 
panies yielding 7% and more information and advice on stocks and 

Write for list. bonds, and their inquiries will receive 


our careful attention, a obliga- 
UTILITY > » Ang ontlon tke ake Sectee. 

Sent for three months, without charge. 
SECURITIES 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
COMPANY Established 1892 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
72 W. Adams S., CHICAGO 42 Broadway New York City 
Miweukee St.Louis Louisville indianepolie 
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The course of cotton prices in the past 
month has been somewhat irregular, 
and has followed quite closely the daily 
and weekly weather reports for the 
large growing states. Early in the past 
month the early deliveries touched new 
low ground for the entire season, but 
these have firmed up considerably, along 
with the far deliveries, and actually end 
the month at moderately higher levels 
than previously. 


In the wheat market, prices also have 
dipped to lower levels during the month 
but subsequent recovery has managed 
to finish the period at levels not greatly 
changed from the end of March. Ex- 
ports of various grains, including wheat, 
have shown decided improvement in re- 
cent weeks. The unfavorable progress 
of spring throughout most of the coun- 
try is offset to a great extent by a 
comparatively favorable winter, which 
has benefited the winter wheat crop. 


Wheat Condition Good 


The latest Government report places 
condition of winter wheat crop at slight- 
ly better than 84 per cent., compared 
with 82.5 at the close of last year, and 
with only 68.7 at the same time last 
season. The improvement comes at a 
time when condition usually declines 
slightly, and augurs well for the final 
yield. 

Opposed to these somewhat bearish 
statistics, however, have been the better 
demand for export and the currently 
disappointing weather conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the chief belts. The 
Argentine Government also added sup- 
port to the market by its recent estimate 
of only about 192,000,000 bushels yield 
this year, a reduction of nearly 25,000,- 
000 bushels from the previous estimate, 
and indicating an exportable surplus of 
perhaps as low as 85,000,000 bushels. 














Other Commodities 
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Oil Production Fairly Well Stabilized. 
Consumption Still Gaining. 
Rubber Stocks Up 


Petroleum.—The week of March 6 ap- 
pears to have established at least a tem- 
porary low level for the current year in 
production of crude petroleum in the 
United States, at a daily average output 
of 1,920,300 barrels. Since that period 
the weekly estimates have been tending 
gradually higher, but the comparatively 
slow rise is indicated by the fact that 
the latest figures show a daily average 
of under 1,950,000 barrels. Authorities 
in the trade look for moderate further 
gains in domestic output but such a trend 
is almost necessary to supply the con- 
stantly expanding demand for gasoline 
and other refined products. 

It is estimated that the 1926 consump- 
tion of gasoline may reach the hitherto 
unknown total of a billion gallons 4 
month. January consumption was about 
864,000,000 -gallons, compared with 694,- 
000,000 in the previous year and with 
only 580,000,000 gallons in that month 
of 1924. Export demand continues to 
account for an increasing amount 0 
our production and has been an yak 
ant factor in the comparative strengt 
of the domestic gasoline market. 
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New Issue All of these debentures have been sold. April 16, 1926 


$15,000,000 


-Loew’s Incorporated 
Fifteen - Year 6% Sinking Fund Gold Debentures 


(With Stock Purchase Warrants) 
To be dated April 1, 1926 Due April 1, 1941 
To be authorized and issued $15,000,000. Interest payable April 1 and October 1 without deduction for Normal Federal Income Tax 
not exceeding 2% per annum. Pennsylvania Four-Mills Tax, Connecticut Four-Mills Tax and Massachusetts Income Tax not exceedin 
6% per annum refunded by the company upon proper application. Principal and interest payable in New York City at the office o 
Dillon, Read & Co. Coupon debentures in denominations of $1,000 and $500, interchangeable, registerable as to principal only. In addition 
to sinking fund redemption, the debentures are redeemable as a whole, or in part by lot, on any interest date, on days’ notice, at 


105 and interest, on or before April 1, 1931, with successive reductions in the redemption price % of 1% on each semi-annual interest 
payment date thereafter until maturity. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE. 
Each debenture will have attached thereto, upon original issue, a stock puchase warrant detachable on and after 
October 1, 1926, evidencing the right of the holder thereof to purchase (common) shares of the company, in the 
ratio of 5 shares for each $1,000 principal amount of debentures, at the price of $55 per share, at any time on 
or before April 1, 1931. 


A minimum sinking fund of $500,000 per annum, payable semi-annually, will be provided, first a on or before October 1, 1926, 
to purchase debentures at not exceeding 101 and interest, or, if not so obtainable, to redeem debentures by lot at 101 and interest. 


From his letter to us, Mr. Marcus Loew, President of Loew’s Incorporated, summarizes as follows: 
BUSINESS 


Loew’s Incorporated is one of the largest factors in each of the three divisions of the motion picture indus- 
try; namely, production, distribution and exhibition of films. It is the outgrowth of the amusement enterprises 
which had been owned and successfully operated by Marcus Loew and associates since 1905. The present 
holding company, formed in 1919, has shown substantial net profits in each year since organization. Through 
subsidiary companies, Loew’s Incorporated owns, leases or directs a chain of 105 theatres in the United States 
and foreign countries. The number of cash admissions to the company’s theatres during the year 1925 was 
75,570,840. The company’s policy of theatre operation has been the construction or acquisition of theatres of 
large seating capacity centrally located in the principal cities of the United States. 

Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, the entire common stock of which is owned by Loew’s Incorporated, 
enjoys a leading position among the world’s motion picture producing companies and has built up a high 
reputation for the popularity and artistry of its productions. Its photo-plays are known to the public a Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer productions, the most outstanding of the current pictures being “The Big Parade,” “Ben 
Hur,” “La Bohéme” and “The Merry Widow.” 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE 


The debentures comprise the company’s total funded debt. Proceeds from their sale will be used as follows: 
$2,000,000 to take over a secured loan to U. F. A. of Germany made in consideration of a contract for the 
distribution and exhibition of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer films in Germany; $3,000,000 to increase working capital 
through liquidation of total outstanding bank loans; the balance for investment in new theatre enterprises and 
for other corporate purposes. INCOME 


For the three years ended August 31, 1925, and the current fiscal year to January 17, 1926, results of opera- 
tions of Loew’s Incorporated and wholly-owned subsidiaries, plus dividends received from other subsidiaries 
and affiliated companies, as certified by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., have been as follows: 





Sept. 1, 1925 
Years ended August 31° ; to 

1923 1924 1925 Jan. 17, 1926 

Net income available for interest* ............... $3,027,456 $4,203,486 $6,117,117 $2,770,233 
Less: Interest on subsidiaries’ debt............. 345,326 402,453 491,783 219,389 
Dividends on subsidaries’ preferred stock. . 78,174 310,186 103,385 

Net income applicable to other interest.......... $2,682,130 $3,722,859 $5,315,148 $2,447,459 
Maximum debenture interest.............-.eee0- 900,000 900,000 900,000 346,154 


*Being net income after depreciation, but before interest charges, Federal income taxes, and extraordinary charges of 
$1,062,515 to Profit and Loss. 

Such net income applicable to other interest for the fiscal year ended August 31, 1925, was 5.9 times maxi- 
mum annual interest charges of $900,000 on the debentures, and for the total period shown above the average 
annual rate of such net income was more than 4.6 times such charges. The above statement does not give 
effect to benefits expected to result from use of additional capital obtained through this financing. 

GUARANTY 

The debentures will be guaranteed, as to principal, interest and sinking fund, by M-G-M Company, Inc. 
(a corporation to be formed under the foregoing or some other name, to which all of the common stock of 
Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corporation will be transferred by Loew’s Incorporated) and/or by Metro-Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation, subject to any rights of the preferred stock of said corporation, to the end that at least 
the equity represented by the common stock of Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, or the proceeds thereof, 
shall continue to be directly or indirectly behind the debentures. Loew’s Incorporated reserves the right, in 
the event of such guaranty by M-G-M Company, Inc. to distribute the shares of M-G-M Company, Inc. to the 
stockholders of Loew’s Incorporated. The equity represented by the common stock of Metro-Goldwyn Pic- 
tures Corporation is included in the consolidated balance sheet of Loew’s Incorporated and wholly-owned 
subsidiaries as of’ January 17, 1926, at $7,328,505. Of the aggregate “net income applicable to other interest,” 
as shown under “Income” above for the period from September 1, 1922 to January 17, 1926, about 38% was 
contributed by Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corporation. 

EQUITY 

The equity for the debentures is represented by 1,060,780 (common) shares having a current market value 
on the New York Stock Exchange of approximately $36 per share, or a total of over $38,000,000. During 1925 
the shares sold as high as $44.75 per share. 


The company has agreed to make application in due course to list the debentures on the New York Stock Exchange. 


We offer these debentures for delivery if, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject to the approval of legal matters by our 
counsel, It is expected that delivery will be made on or about April 28, 1926, in the form of interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 


Price 9914 and Interest. To Yield about 6.05% 


The above is subject to a circular, containing further information, copy of which may be obtained upon request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. - The National City Company 


The statements herein have been accepted by us as accurate but are not in no event to be construed as representations by us. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


Consumer Confidence 


Customer ownership means not only an opportunity to 
invest; it indicates also the confidence which the customers 
have.in the company that serves them. 


Customer ownership among public utilities began about 
1914, but it did not develop actively until after the World 
War. In 1919 there were 45,000 customer owners in the 
electric light and power industry as a whole; at the end of 
1925 there were approximately 1,307,000—a twenty-nine 
fold increase. 


The customer investors in the Associated System during 
the same period increased from some 600 to approximately 
21,000—a thirty-six fold increase, reaching a ratio of 1 in- 
vestor to every 13 customers. 


The management of the Associated System prizes the con- 
fidence which the consumers—those who know the com- 
pany and its daily business methods—have in it, and 
realizes its obligation in maintaining a sound, growing 
business. 


For information concerning facilities and securities of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write to its subsidiary and ask for our booklet, 
“Interesting Facts.” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


Incorporated 
61 Broadway New York 

















seeking the expert and conservative ad- 
vice of your local or investment banker 
who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 








Protection 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution against loss by 


In Investments 


IF YOU HAVE A 


Doubly Assured I 





For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investiga- 
tion will reveal safe and profitable channels 
for your starplus funds. 


ho rs aR Oem appears 


the May issue of Harper’s 
Magesine will be will nee 7S you solve your 


CIS 


GAZINE 


4 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 


books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;—- 


“But I got more real benefit from your little"book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, ln. eee 
ment, pin it to your cegular business letterhead, and mail it te the 


mea) 1] 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
44 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Rubber—The past month has given 
renewed evidence that the very youthfm 
rubber market in New York is still large- 
ly subservient to the old London market. 
Based on weakness there, prices have de- 
clined materially in New York, although 
the amount of business done on the two 
new exchanges is still increasing rapid- 
ly. The Rubber Association has pub- 
lished figures showing domestic stocks of 
crude on hand at an increase of nearly 
4,000 tons in a single month while Lon- 
don visible supplies have also gained 
moderately. 


a 


Charter Markets Still Dull. The Dollar 
Offer Accepted. Imports Show 
Large Increases 


; =e change is shown in recent re- 
ports of the freight and charter 
markets, the only outstanding strong 
point being a very good demand for 
heavy grain charters to Europe and 
South American ports. Some slight im- 
provement has been witnessed in short- 
haul bookings of sugar cargoes, and a. 
better demand for ships to transport 
building materials from north Atlantic 
ports to Florida is also noted. 

The long-awaited offer of R. Stanley 
Dollar for the five ships of the Admiral- 
Oriental Line has finally been received: 
by the U. S. Shipping Board. The last 
of the long series of this gentleman’s 
bids amounted to $900,000 each for the 
five ships which comprise the line, or a. 
total of $4,500,000. Mr. Dollar’s bid was 
half a million higher than his nearest 
and only competitor, and $1,500,000 higher 
than the previous Dollar offer for the 
entire fleet and appeared finally to sat- 
isfy the Board. 


The Rotor Ship 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in marine transportation will soon: 
be on view as an “original” in this coun- 
try. Herr Anton Flettner, inventor of 
the rotor ship, has arrived in the United: 
States and is awaiting the advent of his 
brain-child, the Baden-Baden, which: 
sailed from Hamburg some time ago- 
and will be due in New York around: 
the middle of this month. 

More detailed reports of February 
foreign trade disclose the fact that our 
favorable trade balance with Europe was 
sliced almost in half, compared with the 
same month last year, while that balance 
with the United Kingdom also declined: 
materially. Our unfavorable balance with. 
Asia also increased by about 70 per cent. 
over February of 1925. A summary for 
February, in thousands of dollars of 
valuation, follows: 


1925 1924 1925 
Eovepe—Ex. Exp... .$66,651 er x sae grr 
Asia—Ex, Imp....... 85,411 S087 96.970 
U. King.—Ex. Exp.. 38,553 51,863 39,651 
Exports to Europe for February were 
the only decline in outgoing values, but 
the more unfavorable total balance was- 
due to the additional fact that our im- 
port trade increased during that month 
from every geographical world section, 


with the exception of Oceania ané 
Africa. 
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Just a Real Good Congress. Little 
Interference with Big Business. 
Wets vs. Drys 


Vi the end of the present ses- 
sion of Congress at least coming 
in sight over the horizon, thousands of 
humorists and cartoonists are beginning 
to look around for new subjects and 
wonder whether the unfortunate change 
in the present session is permanent. For 
years a great portion of the pseudo- 
humorous material for domestic con- 
sumption has centered about the ter- 
rible things our Congress did, in fact 
and in oratory. 


A Favorable Session 


The closing ‘session has been differ- 
ent, at least to a degree. There has been 
oratory, it is true. There has been per- 
haps the usual amount of long argu- 
ment and tiresome investigation with 
little or no definite result. But the pres- 
ent session has been one of the least 
harmful and most innocent in many 
years. All sorts of things have been 
discussed and all in all it has been very 
entertaining from the public point of 
view. Congress goes out without hav- 
ing struck any truly discordant measure 
on the heart and purse strings of the 
public, or even of Big Business. 


It has been a session that worked with 
business and industrial prosperity be- 
cause it kept its hands off, in the main. 
And the only really great thing this 
‘Congress has done is to reduce taxes, 
which, after all, is the greatest thing 
it could have done. Most of the fears 
‘regarding farm legislation, banking, rail- 
roads, ete., have been unfounded. Those 
questions still stand largely as they were 
found. All in all, it has been a very 
docile and harmless session. 


Perhaps the most interesting discus- 
sion of the session, from the standpoint 
of the “man in the street” has been the 
“licker question.” The Senate’s judici- 
ary committee has heard both sides, 
and although, true to form, nothing very 
definite has come of it all, both sides 
have been well argued, and the public is 
better informed pro and con than it 
previously was. , 


Drying Up New York 


Perhaps the most useful testimony in 
the argument was given by Attorney E. 
R. Buckner of the New York prohibition 
territory, who declared that it would cost 
at least $15,000,000 a year to dry up New 
York if jury trial is abolished, and $75,- 
000,000 a year if that slow-moving system 
is not abolished. 

At least a semblance of settlement ap- 
pears to have been reached between the 
United States and Mexico in the long 
controversy following enactment by the 

atter government of alleged confiscatory 
land laws. It appears, from a. long series 
of diplomatic notes now made public, 
that the objectionable features of the 
‘aw will not be made retroactive, as 
was earlier intimated, and that the Mex- 
‘can courts will protect American in- 
‘erests in that country, particularly with 


regard to titles of oil lands and leases. 

















50 Years of Meat 


Fifty years of the meat industry, and the part Swift & Company 
has played in it, are outlined in an interesting way in the 
Semi-Centenary Number of Swift & Company’s Year Book 


The story of the world’s greatest live-stock industry is a story of Romance, of 
Science and of Progress. The trek of vast herds of cattle—the “‘cow-towns” 
—dramatic frontier days—all have a part in this history of vast development. 


An interesting account is also given of— 
Public Benefits Resulting from Cold Storage. 


How the Breeding of Quality Cattle Has Been 
Helped By ModernPacking Methods. 


-Government Recognition of Keen Competition 
in the Packing Industry. 


Every family in the United States will want a copy of Swift 
& Company’s 1926 Year Book. It will be sent free on request. 


Swift & Company 
U. S. Yards 
Chicago 

Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Please send a copy of the 1926 Year Book to: 








144-A 




















Wholesalers 


and 


Retailers 
of 


Industrial Issues 


KANE BROOKS & CO. . | 
7 Wall Street New York 
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Sea Bathing 


Golf 
Tennis 
Yachting 
Fishing 
Aviation 
Theatres 
Amusements 


Min} 





























(HALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the very 


center of things 
Tune in WPG— “Dual- 


Lrio” Radio Concert every The blue 
Tuesday evening, at 9 


ocean right before you—gay 
crowds on the Beaches, a constant procession 
of rolling chairs and happy strollers on the 
Boardwalk—endless sports, amusements and 
interesting shops. And all in the hospitable, 
friendly atmosphere of these famous hotels. 


American plan only; always open. I/lustrated 
folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








Spring & Summer 
Down by the Sea 


Wonderful Beach for 


Famous Boardwalk 
(The Nation’s Promenade) 




















































































































What’s Ahead for Stocks Now 


Look ahead two weeks—a month—two years—what do you see? Certain 
stocks higher than now, much higher. Other stocks lower, some on the scrap 
heap. Your profits, what? Make your plan now. 

Sound foresight, based squarely on facts—not “tips” and gossip—enables 
one to figure out in advance what stocks later will do. This is how, during 
those six weeks when stocks were at the top, we kept advising sales—also 
sales short. Now stocks are down 20 points. What’s ahead next? 

Clear-cut answer, with definite recommendations, has just been prepared 


for clients of this Service. A few extra copies reserved for distribution free. 
Send name and address for your sample copy. 


American Securities Service, Suite 847, Corn Exch. Bank Bldg., New York 




















Read the life stories of the men who are making our 
Motor Industry in the new Forbes book “‘Automotive Giants 
of America’’—Out Soon. 
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| International 


The British Coal Strike. France Still 
in the Woods. Chinese 


Coup 

England.—Unquestionably the greatest 
problem facing this country at the pres- 
ent time is the imminence of a. coal 
strike. Due to the great importance of 
the industry to England, and also to the 
possibility of sympathetic strikes, there 
exists a good probability of a practical 
crippling of the major lines of industry, 
communication and general business. 


On May 1, the Government subsidy, 
which patched the difficulty last year, 
expires and will not be renewed. The ex- 
haustive report of the Coal Commission, 
issued some time ago, has met with only 
partial acceptance by the miners, and 
cannot possibly constitute definite 
grounds for a settlement, without drastic 
changes. The miners refuse, for instance, 
to consider lengthening of their hours, 
reduction of wages, or the substitution 
of district wage agreements for the ex- 
isting national basis. 











French Difficulties 


France.—The victory of Finance Min- 
ister Raoul Peret and his cohorts in 
getting large tax increases voted 
through, appears now to have been but 
a doubtful one. It was unquestionably 
a great step forward in seeking a solu- 
tion for French financial problems, but 
it was in no way the solution itself. 

The franc has recovered but slightly 
and still hovers near its lowest levels. 
The political hostility in the Chambers 
is just as bitter as ever. The. Bank of 
France is increasing its currency issue 
and thereby undoing the effects of the 
newly voted taxes. 


Great God Mussolini 


Italy—The Great God Mussolini con- 
tinues to renew his strength and add 
to his power daily and “the end is not 
yet.” Just what the end will be, the 
world perhaps might shudder to prophe- 
sy. A so-called fanatic attempted as- 
sassination of the Dictator. The flesh 
was willing but the aim was poor, and 
popular fervor added martyrdom to 
the brightening halo. That halo was in 
no way dimmed by a glorious, three- 
ring, expedition of splendor and victory 
into Tripoli where Mussolini received 
the keys to everything in the land and 
the undying allegiance of Italy’s African 
subsidiary. 

Perhaps one of the better things to 
ibe said of the Fascist rule lies in a re- 
cent announcement that the hotel in- 
dustry has been entirely revamped and 
the tipping system wiped out. 

China.—Out of the continual roar of 
intramural warfare rises at least one 
great important victory in the past 
month, carried out in the form of a 
“Coup d’etat.” The Kuominchun, or Na- 
tional Army, has turned against Mar- 
shal Feng. and rallied to the standard 
of General Wu who apparently now 
controls the situation, in addition to 
Shanghai, and something of an option 
on Peking. The most optimistic authori- 
ties see in the coup a possibility of at 
least comparative peace in the near fu- 
ture for the harassed land. 
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THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 





, WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 
and 60 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York 





ENTERPRISING enough to be PROGRESSIVE 
CONSERVATIVE enough to be SAFE 





A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can Understand 


APRIL 1, 1926 
The Bank Owes to Depositors............ccccccccccscsces $204,159,853.59 


A conservative banker always has this indebtedness in mind, and he arranges 
his assets so as to be able to meet any request for payment. 


For This Purpose We Have: 








MS Sry re ree Nee Pee Fe togdeude cue ..- $39,726,762.02 
(Gold, Bank Notes ard Specie) and with legal depositories returnable on demand. 
Checks on Other Banks....... (iependwer Scosscceccess S1008 00688 
Payable in one day. 
U. S. Government Securities...............- ixeesan eek .  55,577,362.25 
Loans to Individuals and Corporations. ..... ree) § i 37,108,280.71 
Payable when we ask for them, secured by collateral of greater value than 
the loans. 
CR inn deaetne dk ORS Se eek cates tee wad ‘ 39,796,557.76 
Of railroads and other corporations, of first quality and easily salable. 
ee Pee OE ee ET eee cnwh naan eeeeee-e 56,086,182.86 
Payable in less than three months, on the average, largely secured by collateral. 
Bonds and Mortgages....... Lehcichekees ue akan ay 11,707,839.76 
Banking Houses ............ ee ere eee yes Ce ee eee 6,914,721.92 
; All located in New York City. 
Tete Ge Tie GeO. 0 5 nic nn. cn hc sews tice cccecsocceca $278,773,392.16 





This leaves a Surplus of... 2. ccc ccc cccccccccccsccess G 24 G1S 888.07 


Which becomes the property of the stockholders after the debts to the depositors 
are paid, and is a guarantee fund upon which we solicit new deposits and retain 
those which have been lodged with us for many years. 








Our listed resources, enumerated in this statement, do not and can not include those assets of friendliness and 
helpfulness which this bank has im the personnel of its board of directors, its officers and employees. These 
are assets which pay dividends to our patrons in service and satisfaction. 





The Corn Exchange Bank can act as your Executor or Trustee, issue 
Letters of Credit, Travelers’ Checks and Drafts on Foreign Countries, rent 
you a Safe Deposit Box, and provide every Banking and Trust Service. 
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| Specialists : _—_ none 

e Individual Investor 

Chicago, Kansas City, i FIND NEW PRODUCTS will find attractive opportunities 

Southern Minnesota, Dallas, FOR THE MANUFACTURER cubsncie & ahead of leo with 

; Des Moines, California, or those wishing to establish a new manu- boo s ranging from 4.60% to 
Shenandoah Valley and facturing industry. sli iee pial 

New York Joint Stock ae 

| Land Bank Bond issues. CHARLES A. SCOTT H. D. William 

> 773F Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. ad ns S 

> i MEMBERS sToc« 

4 Guy Huston & Co., Inc. NEW YORK & Co. EXCHANGE 

t 61 Broadway New York 120 Broadway New York 
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WELL SECURED 
4 Investment Bonds 


Yielding 6.15% to 
6.70% 


An attractive yield 














is still available to 
the investor who 
will diversify his 
holdings by includ- 
ing one or more of 
these issues. 


Ask for List X.F.-108 





A.B. Leach & Co., Ine. 


62 Cedar St., New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Bostoa Philadelphia Cleveland 



































Securities of the 


National Electric 
Power Company 


controlling public 
utility properties 
serving 1,125,000 
people ini2States, 
afford unusual 
investment op- 
portunities. 


Inquiries gladly answered 
Ask for Letter 9-608 


eee eccecencecesceccccesseesuacercesenssesceLeceausesussesssensacecnsensnanesssscasasanassese . 


AC.ALLYN** COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia 


Milwaukee ‘5: 
Boston San Francisco 


Minneapolis 
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G. L. Miller, president of G. L. Miller 
& Company, discussing recent develop- 
ments in Florida for Fores: 


“What certain per- 
sons have erroneous- 
ly called the collapse 
of Florida’s so-called 
boom, appears to me 

~as more of a settling 
down process which 
is going to strength- 
en that section rather 
than weaken it. 
Florida is now tak- 
ing inventory of her- 
self,—the process which is going on 
there now is getting rid of the harmful 
speculators and is actually making Flori- 
da safe for investment. Bankers, build- 
ers, and all other sound financial and 
business interests formerly invited and 
now welcome the reconstruction of 
values now going on there. 

















Florida Situation 


“There is no widespread deflation or 
collapse that would be dangerous to 
security loans or the general business of 
the country. The speculative fever has 
somewhat subsided but real estate ac- 
tivity, in a modified and much more 
stable phase, continues. What is hap- 
pening now can only be considered an- 
other logical, important phase of the 
state’s evolution, which is necessary to 
assure healthy growth and progress in 
the future. 

“I have full faith that Florida can 
solve her own problems in such a way 
as to remove all uncertainty as to her 
future progress and prosperity. There 
are everywhere indisputable signs that 
the state is going ahead commercially, 
industrially, agriculturally and educa- 
tionally on a greater scale in the present 
year than ever before.” 


Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president of 
General Motors Corporation: 

“Sales of automotive products are con- 
tinuing to improve and indications now 
appear that this Spring is going to be 
one of the best selling seasons in motor- 
history. Production has been increas- 
ing but the stock of cars in the hands 
of dealers is conservative when com- 
pared with the present demand. 

“I look for continued prosperity in 
general business well into the summer 
months at least. Conditions are sound, 
and one of the most encouraging signs 
is that inventories are low, due in no 
small part to the efficiency of our trans- 
portation system. The banks have an 
abundance of money and interest rates 
are moderate. There is relatively little 
unemployment, wages are high, and the 
working people are spending their 
money freely.” 


Prof. William Z. Ripley, Harvard Uni- 
versity economist, discussing the evils of 
non-voting stock tissues: 

“The idea of property is the very 
foundation of our civilization and the 
widespread movement to separate own- 
ership from control might conceivably 
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WHAT THE 
eonbrsdgeiate 4 SAY 


even bring about a revolution. Share- 
holders, however, are largely responsible 
for this movement because of the lack 
of interest they take even when allowed 
participation in corporation control. 
‘Often, shareholders do not attend the 
annual meetings of their corporations 
nor do they even send in their voting 
proxies, and yet their right to intervene 
in case the management is not function- 
ing properly, ought not to be taken from 
them. 

“It is unsafe for any management to 
be so securely intrenched that it is not 
sensitive to criticsim from the owners 
of the property, and has no fear of be- 
ing put out of office if it fails to pro- 
duce satisfactory results.” 


Charles Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad: 


“General conditions throughout our 
western territory do not appear to in- 
dicate any necessity for pessimism as 
regards the immediate future of business 
and industry. The farmers are better 
off than they were a year ago, measured 
by the higher prices they are getting 
for hogs, cattle and wheat. 

“The agricultural purchasing power is 
much greater than last year and while 
they may not be exercising that buying 
power to the full in a good many lines, 
they are demonstrating their capacity by 
the greatly increased demand for har- 
vesting machinery. 


Influence of Crops 


“After we know what the grain crops 
are going to be it will be more easy 
to form some idea of how the latter 
half of the present year will compare 
with the last six months of 1925, which 
were much better than the first half of 
that year.” 


Louis J. Horowitz, president of the 
Thompson-Starrett Company, regarding the 
building situation: 


“The class of work 








which we are en- 
gaged in will be 
quite as active in the 
immediate future as 
it has been hereto- 
fore. However, we 
do look for a reduc- 
tion in the volume 
of speculative build- 
ing but this move- 











ment ought to help 
the stability of the general building 
industry rather than injuring it. 
“Speaking in a general way, I con- 
sider the underlying conditions through- 
out the country as being eminently 
sound, and am inclined to look upon the 
recent realignment of stock market 
values and the checking to a large ex- 
tent of real estate speculations in Flori- 
da and elsewhere, as calculated to re- 
strain imprudent speculation. If this 
is accomplished, these movements will 
be for the benefit of business, industry 
and the country as a whole when viewed 
from a long term standpoint.” 
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A Well-Rounded 
Security Service 








Our facilities for efficient 
execution of orders in 
both listed and unlisted 
securities are supple- 
mented by an expert sta- 
tistical and analytical 
force. 








We are thus equipped to 
meet every requirement 
of the regular or occa- 
sional investor. 


We will gladly submit 
recommendations on request. 


obey EKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 
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Large Net Earnings 

Protect This Investment 

Now Yielding About 9% 

In Cash and Stock Divi- 
dends 


A long record of large net 
earnings protects your in- 
vestment in Cities Service 
Common Stock: 


In-the last ten -years Cities 
Service Company has al- 
ways’earned over 13% net 
to its Common Stock. Here 
is the record for the last 5 


years— 
Year Ended _ Net Earnings 
Dec. 31, 1921 $12,944,715 
“« « 1922 14,205,674 
« « 1923 16,093,616 
“« « 4924 16,773,744 
“« « 1925 18,989,051 


At its present price, this sea- 
soned security will yield you 
about 9% in cash and stock 
dividends. 


Send for Circular C-16 





Mergers to Benefit 
Oil Industry 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


[/ERGERS affecting Eastern com- 
panies and Pacific Coast units of 
the petroleum industry are serving to 
knit more closely together the advan- 
tages to be obtained in worldwide dis- 
tribution of products. Eastern com- 
panies with distributing outlets built up 
in the Orient and Australasian territory 
will find shipments more economically 
supplied from a logical source, and it 
will be possible to readjust domestic 
and European movements in such man- 
ner as to effect distribution with greater 
efficiency than previously. 

Perhaps it would be improper to say 
that much difference will result from 
individual cargo movements, even 
though advantages may be expected to 
accrue in the relatively small sense em- 
braced by these considerations. On the 
volume of movement as a whole, how- 
ever, benefits may be expected to run 
into hundreds of thousands, even mil- 
lions of dollars over a period of time. 


Many Advantages 


Raw material sources are materially 
strengthened for Eastern interests, 
which must depend for their crude oil 
supplies generally upon the Mid-Con- 
tinent, the Pacific Coast or foreign fields. 
It is possible under the merger arrange- 
ments to make shipments into the Orient 
and Australasia from Pacific plants, 


tern raw material; and to provide the 
Atlantic Seaboard refineries with crude 
from loading points on the Gulf Coast 
or from foreign fields as fast as the 
last mentioned materialize as factors in 
the American domestic situation. 

Without regard to any other benefits 
to come from major consolidations, or 
for that matter any disadvantages to 
result from units becoming large and 
perhaps unwieldy, at least it may be 
said that the overlapping of transporta- 
tion would appear to be on a fair way 
toward elimination. The situation, to 
say the least, is an interesting one for 
the student of corporate affairs. 





March Trade Still Unfavorable 


March statistics on United States for- 
eign commerce again show an unfavor- 
able balance of about $70,000,000. Ex- 
ports were $375,000,000 and imports $445,- 
000,000, against $353,000,000 and $388,000,- 
000 respectively in the previous month. 

The unfavorable balance.thus far in 
the calendar year has thus been in- 
creased to about $125,000,000. The de- 
cline in exports is due largely to reduced 
shipments of cotton and grains, while 
the advance in our imports is ascribed 
to the higher prices of raw rubber. 


A bureau to supply banks in all parts 
of the country with information on 
public utility bonds has been established 
in New York City. The first of its kind, 
the bureau was organized by the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks and is known as the Research 
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Bureau of Public Utilities. 














Guaranteed 
8% 
Bonds 


““The Story of a Good 
Mortgage Bond” 


This booklet explains our 
methods in full and indicates 
why our eight per cent guaran- 
teed bonds are conservative in- 
vestments. Our methods fully 
protect our bond issues during 
any real estate adjustment. In- 
terest payable in New York. 
Titles Guaranteed by New York 
Title and Mortgage Company. 
Ask for Booklet F. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 














which will draw more heavily on wes- — 








Ideal 


for the Thrifty and 


Conservative 


$100 Bonds 


You can invest in $100 
Bonds and enjoy 
every advantage of 
the large investor. 


Our list includes 
many railroad, public 
utility, industrial and 
foreign government 
bonds which offer un- 
usual safety of prin- 
cipal and interest, at- 
tractive yield and 
ready marketability. 


Send for our list M-14. 


GUTTAG BROS. 


16 Exehange Place 
New York City 
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Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor to 
take advantage of market 
opportunities. 


They enable the larger in- 
vestor to diversify his 
holdings, thereby increas- 
ing margin of safety. 


Our booklet which explains 
|| the many advantages 
offered by Odd Lot Trad- 
ing furnished on request. 








Ask for F-256 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curd Market 


61 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Progress of the Bear Market—Why Scale-Down 
Buyers Are Beginning to Take Stocks 


By J. G. Donley 




















Check Up 


your security holdings at 
least once a year to see that 
they are in line with current 
market and business condi- 
tions. 
























This is the wise practice of 
experienced investors. How 
long since your holdings 
‘have been checked? 


The services of our Statis- 
tical Department are freely 
at the disposal of customers, 
no matter how small the ac- 
count. 


Send for Booklet J containing 
helpful advice on sound 
investment. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


S52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 


Philadelphia Office: Widener Bhig. 
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HE RALLY that developed from the 
resistance level which proved to be 
somewhat effective in staying the de- 
cline has turned out to be disappointing. 
The extent of the rally was only 6 
points. Allowing for changes made in 
the stocks used in figuring the 50-stock 
average used in the chart above, this 
rally brought the general average back 
to a figure equivalent to 120—or just 
under the low point which was made on 
record volume on the memorable March 
3. 

Comparison of the extent of the recent 
rally with the extreme decline from the 
high point of the recovery which fol- 
lowed the March 3 break is also rather 
depressing to bullish sentiment. The 
rally which followed the March 3 de- 
bacle carried the 50-stock average up to 
130 as shown in the above chart. The 
low on the recent decline was 110, re- 
vealing a loss of 20 points. After the 
first drop of 18 points from the February 
13 high, the market recovered 9 points, 
or 50 per cent. After the recent decline 
of 20 points, the rally was 6 points. 

There seems to be in these figures 
every indication that securities are in 
the course of a major decline. It is 
never wise to become pessimistic on the 
long-time future of America or of our 
security markets; but neither is it wise 
to blink the fact that stocks sometimes 
move together in a downward direction 
quite as consistently as they sometimes 
move together in an upward direction. 
A bear market is nothing to be afraid 
of, if you recognize it for what it is— 
a readjustment of the technical position. 

In one way, in fact, a bear market is 
a less risky thing to deal with than a 
bull market, particularly if one holds 
the justifiable conviction that good se- 
curities will eventually recover all they 
lose and add several points more to dis- 
count the steady expansion that is con- 
vincingly evident in the secular trend of 


130 
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American business. In the latter stages 
of a bull market the man who buys 
stocks is playing with fire, for no one 
can tell when the crash will come. But 
the man who selects sound securities for 
purchase on a scale down in a bear 
market, even though he does not pur- 
chase at the bottom, can feel sure that 
his operations will result in a profit if 
he will patiently and courageously hold. 

It is an axiom of Wall Street that 
bull markets last for two years and bear 
markets for one year. Actually it isn’t 
quite so simple as that; but it’s a good 
thing to bear in mind, nevertheless. The 
current bear market—we now know— 
got under way late in February, and it 
has, therefore, run barely a sixth of the 
normal time it may be expected: to last. 
But it has been the experience of the 
past that the first severe crash following 
the culmination of a bull market results 
in a decline amounting on the average to 
approximately 50 per cent. of the total 
average decline during the entire dura- 
tion of the bear market. 

Therefore, if the current bear market 
is running true to form, it may be as- 
sumed that—on the average—about two- 
thirds of the entire decline that is to be 
expected has already occurred. That is 
why the scale-down buyers are already 
making purchases. 

The first big crash that follows the 
culmination of a bull market is usually 
brought about by selling of distressed 
pools and big speculators, who are often 
willing enough to get out at any price 
once they are convinced that the boom 
is over. Thereafter, distressed margin 
speculators do their liquidating, and this 
movement also brings swift declines. 
Long-waisted speculators and investors 
trail along in the rear and it is their 
deliberate movements that result in 
dragging out the life of a bear market. 
But all the while stocks are becoming 
safer to buy. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prom- 
inent issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Thou. 
Shares Earns. Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
Par Out. Value 1925 m=months _ Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
$50 cae Se > Pe Lehigh Valley ........ $3.50 89- 40; °15-’25 87 - 75% 80 4.6 
25 1,430 28 ae ey Liggett & Myers “B”.. 4a 92- 50; ’19-’25 94 -71 75 5.3 
No 1,060 31 ee eo a eee 2 45- 10; ’20-’25 41 - 34% 37 5.4 
100 Oe ey |) rrr Loose-Wiles .......... at 144- 30; 20-25 140%4- 88 100 adel 
100 1,170 S66::: TERR». sssnawe Louisville & Nashville... 6 155- 85; 15-25 143 -118 124 48 
No 673 Bc: SRR cctons Mack Trucks .......... 6 242- 25; ’21-’25 159 -103% 110 5.5 
No 408 8 Sa oe Magma Copper ........ 3 46- 15; °19-’25 44%- 36% 37 8.1 
No 1,895 47 ares re 4 61- 12; ’21-’25 60%4- 49% 53 76 
No 1,357 48 a... ...sstewe Mid-Continent Pet..... ws 62- 22; ’20-’25 37 - 28 30 snd 
100 et tires Missouri Pacific, pfd....  .. 92- 22; °17-’25 891%4- 71% 76 outs 
100 496 107 a. ekenae Montana Power........ 5 115- 42; °15-’25 8314- 69% 73 69 
10 1,141. 25 ee cleans Montgomery Ward.... .. 84- 12; °19-’25 82 - 58 63 ond 
No 2,730 155 5.95 1.51, 3 m Nash Motors .......... i 488- 75; ’23-’25 66 - 52 56 oath 
25 2,046 41 5.80 127,3m National Biscuit........ a 79- 38; ’23-’25 93%4- 74 85 47 
100 206 266 Oe et National Lead.......... 8 175- 38; °16-’25 17434-142 148 5.3 
No 200 36 Sele ee N. Y. Airbrake......... 2 57- 25; 22-25 44 - 36% 40 5.0 
100 a on” Meee aes New York Central...... 7 138- 62; 15-25 13554-117 122 5.7 
100 a | re N. Y., Chic., & St. L.... lla 183- 67; ’23-°25  18134-130 154 6.9 
100 1,571 100 a aS N. Y., N. BH. & Hart.... .. 89- 10; °15-’25 453%4- 30% 35 oan 
100 1,373 eae Norfolk & Western..... 8a 151- 84; °15-°25  157%4-139% 144 5.5 
10 3,793 15 peed WA Seia,e siete North American........ 10r 75- 17; ’23-’25 67 - 42 48 10.0 
100 2,480 170 Tree Northern Pacific........ 5 119- 50; °15-’25 76%4- 65% 70 7.1 
25 698 36 Oe  heenus Owens Bottle........... ae 74- 25; °18-’25 68%4- 53% 60 6.7 
100 481 85 er eo Pacific Gas & Elec..... 8 137- 41; 719-25 132%-118 120 6.7 
10 2,615 18 4.84 1.87,3 m Packard Motor......... 2 49- 5; ’21-’25 433%- 3134 36 5.7 
50 1,675 sah Sais, 9 ig a cae Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”... 6 112- 34; ’20-’25 783%- 56% 63 9.5 
50 10,000 86  aererre 2 Pennsylvania R. R...... 3 60- 32; °16-’25 551%- 485% 51 5.9 
100 ne: a Pere Marquette........ 8 86- 10; °17-’25 8814- 67 84 9.5 
50 928 61 Seah . deena Philadelphia Co........ 4 69- 22; ’15-’25 765%- 59% 76 5.2 
No 329 Nil ee Seta Pierce-Arrow .......... - 48- 6; ’23-’25 43%%- 22 26 awd 
50 303s «107 | i ae 3 A OS 6 123- 22; 18-25 1193%- 85 93 6.5 
100 125. 228 Sie Pressed Steel Car...... ‘a 114- 39; °16-’25 41i4- 36 38 er 
No 1,192 66 eee Public Service, N. J.... 5 88- 39; ’23-’25 92%- 72 78 6.5 
100 . ss ClO a” nen 8 177- 88; 15-25 174 -145% 158 5.9 
No 1,155 8 Saar Radio Corn. “A®....5... aa 78- 6; 719-25 4654- 32 36 <i 
50 1,400 . -_ 2aaeeerr ET nat osbudonsenes 4 115- 52; °15-’25 90%4- 79 83 48 
100 100 we, Remington Typewriter. .. 118- 17; 21-25 127 - 92 100 all 
100 300 86 216 Me | chante Republic Iron & Steel... .. 145- 40; °18-’25 635%4- 45% 50 ual 
100 453 err St. Louis-San Fran..... 7 102- 9; 17-25 101%- 85 89 79 
100 164 170 |.” funda St. L.-Southwestern.... .. 69- 11; °15-’25 74 - 57% 68 ata 
100 87 87 ee ya oe Savage Arms........... 4 108- 9; 17-25 102%4- 73 79 5.1 
100 370 112 ee .*  ikege Seaboard Air Line..... i 54- 2; ’20-'25 51 - 27% 31 owt 
No 4,200 28 ees 1? h cawden Sears-Roebuck ........ 2.50 243- 54; °15-’25 4914- 44% 48 5.2 
No 4,492 48 SS eee Sinclair Consol. Oil..... a 64- 15; °19-’25 24%- 19% 20 Son 
100 ee el ere Sloss-Sheffield Steel.... 6 144- 24; °15-'25 136%4-105%4 110 5.2 
100 3,724 158 Saas Southern Pacific........ 6 118- 68; °15-’25 104%4- 96% 99 6.1 
100 t Fe ee eevee Southern Railway...... 7 121- 13; °15-’25 11934-10354 110 6.2 
No 766 37 sie >.> nila Standard Gas & Elec.. 3 61- 8; °19-’25 69 - 51 56 5.4 
25 20,292 40 oe: waeeed Standard Oil of N. J... 1 50- 16; '13-’25 4634- 40% 42 28 
25 9,516 33 a. eee cae Standard Oil of Cal.... 2 135- 47; '21-’25 62%4- 52% 55 3.8 
No ‘600 eae ere Stewart-Warner ...... 6 124- 21; ’20-’25 92%- 70% 76 79 
No 1,875 50 eer” Viewed Studebaker Corp....... 5 69- 18; ’19-’25 61% - 50% 53 9.4 
25 6,578 42 a | ahegee Texas Company........ 3 55- 29; '20-’25 54%- 48 50 6.0 
10 64 21 ee Seba Texas Gulf-Sulphur.... 10 - 122- 23; ’21-’25 14234-119%4 132 76 
No 1,201 22 mee’: © Seeded Timken Roller Bearing. 4a 59- 28; ’22-’25 56%4- 44% 50 8.0 
100 660 58 See’ b wanes Tobacco Products...... 7 102- 47; ’22-’25 1103%%- 9534 100 7.0 
25 400 37 Sete? Seateaw Underwood Typewriter. 4 65- 36; °23-’25 63%- 51% 55 7.3 
100 2,223 Ie - seers Union Pacific .......... 10 155-101; °15-’25 150 -141% 146 6.8 
No 2,500 70 9.20 1.80,3 m United Fruit..... eseees 4 246- 52; °15-’25 1175%- 99% 104 38 
100 oe: SB A ce: .Acencs U. S. Cast Iron Pipe... 10 250- 8; °15-’25 210%-158%4 172 58 
100 240 —_ oe U. S. Indust. Alcohol... .. 171- 35; °16-’25 753%4- 45% 4u sol 
No 666 53 8.10e 5.04,9m U.S. Realty &Improve. 4 185- 17; °19-’25 71%- 48% Sa 74 
100 _ Se aa 8 “ee si 145- 23; °15-’25 881%4- 61 68 nak 
100 i or rr i a a ncsteuko xs» 7a 139- 70; °16-’25 13834-1175 121 5.8 
10 1,624 42 ee axes an Utah Copper........... 5 130- 41; °15-’25 105 - 93 93 5.9 
100 654 143 ee ee See ve 47- 6; ’20-'25 52 - 33% 40 sk 
100 600 106 RS eal ae Western Pacific........ s 45- 12; ’20-'25 39%4- 33% 34 pa 
100 998 164 3915.21 3.42,3 m Western Union........ 8 145- 76; '16-'25 14734-134%4 138 58 
50 788 «360 RRC Westingh’se Air Brake. 7a 144- 76; °15-’25 12834-105% 111 6.3 
50 2,290 70 eer Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 4 84- 32; °15-’25 7914- 65% 69 58 
50 800 BCs Me tadge White Motors.......... 4 105- 29; °17-’25 90 - 60% 64 63 
5 5,527 14 BOR 3) ur cage Willys-Overland ....... oa 40- 5; °17-'25 34 - 21 25 at 
25 2,600 34 Se), = < wii Woolworth, F. W...... Sa 220- 50; 18-25 222 -142 150 3.3 
100 127,112 SEY 2, +n0sie Worthington Pump.... .. 117- 20; ’15-'25  4434- 20% 25 4 


(a) Partly extra. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended 
June 30. (h) Year ended J we? 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 
30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10 Per cent. in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
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Planned 


Investing 


OTHING 

haphazardly 
done is likely to 
succeed. Sound 
investing of all 
things requires 
careful planning 
and expert know!l- 


edge. 








“We maintain ex- 
perienced analyt- 
ical departments 
and extensive 
world-wide facili- 
ties for gathering 
business and fi- 
nancial informa- 
tion. Thus we are 
able to offer you 
at a comparatively 
nominal cost ser- 
vices which will 


assist you to make 
profitable invest- 
ments and to avoid 
unnecessary risks. | 
We invite your in- 
quiry. 








MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 





35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Lenpon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 
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The Silver Lining 


VEN a bear market has its silver 

lining—and it is not entirely an 
imaginary thing, either. The very es- 
sence of a bear market is that it is un- 
doing the excesses of the previous bull 
market. Whereas a bull market is 
working into more and more dangerous 
ground, climbing to dizzier and dizzier 
altitudes, and adding reckless speculative 
exploits to previous reckless exploits; 
on the other hand, a bear market is 
ever approaching safer ground. If we 
may liken a bull market to a ship that 
is deliberately sailing into a storm area 
where the danger is momentarily in- 
creasing, a bear market may be likened 
to a ship that is being steered out of 
the dangerous storm area into safer and 
calmer seas. That is why it is wise not 
to become over-pessimistic when stocks 
are going through the inevitable period 
of readjustment that follows a specula- 
tive boom. And it is wise to remember 
that the main cause of such readjust- 
ment is to be found in previous specula- 
tive excesses and not in anything that is 
likely to happen to business. If the in- 
vestor keeps this in mind he will not be 
afraid to purchase. sound stocks on bar- 
gain days—and he won’t be frightened 
into selling them later. 


A Weak Point 


A weak point in the structure of the 
bull market, which is now more obvious 
than ever, was the fact that so many 
common stocks reached levels out of all 
proportion to dividends. The yield to be 
obtained through the purchase of a rep- 
resentative group of industrial stocks 
fell below the yield to be obtained from 
bonds. No one could say, of course, how 
long such a situation could be main- 
tained; but it was evident that it could 
not last indefinitely. Even after the 
severe losses that have been registered 
in the early stages of the decline, many 
stocks are still selling on an extremely 
low yield basis. A recently compiled 
table shows Woolworth yielding only 
2.73 per cent., American Can, 4.66 per 
cent.; Alied Chemical, 3.50 per cent. As 
contrasted with these, a good, old stand- 
ard stock such as Steel common yields 
5.84 per cent., on a $7 annual dividend 
basis. 


Steel Holdings 


Wall Street has learned after long 
years of observation that one of the best 
barometers of the market for United 
States Steel Corporation common stock 
is provided by the figures on investment 
and speculative holdings. And these 
figures are also a pretty reliable barom- 
eter for the entire stock market. The 
reason probably is that the investor who 
puts money in Steel common is of the 
long-headed and experienced type, for it 
is the kind of stock that appeals to the 
business man who is not a tyro in in- 
vestment or speculative matters. Wall 
Street has learned that when investment 





holdings of Steel common decrease and 
brokerage holdings increase it is time 
to look for a recession in activity in the 
steel industry and a decline in the quoted 
value of the stock. The latest figures 
on holdings of Steel common reveal a 
rather impressive change in the first 
quarter of 1926. Brokerage holdings in- 
creased 118,466 shares, while there was 
a decrease of 119,466 shares in the num- 
ber held for investment. On March 31, 
29.92 per cent. of the outstanding amount 
of Steel common was held by brokers, 
as against 26.6 per cent: on December 
31, 1925. 


Loans Satisfactory 


Bankers in the financial district are 
apparently satisfied with the loan situ- 
ation as it now stands—around $3,000,- 
000,000. While it is probable that fur- 
ther readjustment in speculative hold- 
ings, resulting in stocks passing from 
weak to strong hands, will further re- 
duce loans, it does not seem likely that 
the total will fall below $2,000,000,000. 
Further pressure against the market for 
loan reduction purposes, therefore, seems 
unlikely. 


Tractions and Busses 


New York traction stocks, notably 
Third Avenue and I. R. T., have recent- 
ly shown marked strength. There’s a 
reason: gossip says that favorable bus 
franchises are in the cards. 


Inventories 


Inventories in almost every line of 
industry have been kept down to an un- 
usually sound position, considering the 
extent of the business recovery of the 
last eighteen months. The reason why 
business has so far been so little affected 
by the break in stocks is that business 
men have maintained a notably conser- 
vative attitude. Perhaps the only ex- 
ception to the low-inventory position of 
business in general is to be found in the 
rubber industry; and there the position 
not so long ago was apparently such as 
to make large stocks seem imperative. 
When crude rubber was selling above a 
dollar a pound, consumers were unduly 
alarmed by misguided prophets who pre- 
dicted that a disastrous shortage was im- 
pending—within two or three years. The 
result was—since these prophets were 
assumed to speak with some authority— 
that rubber consumers loaded up at 
prices well above a dollar a pound and 
at an average around 90 cents a pound. 
The excitement over, and restrictions 
practically removed from exports, crude 
rubber has persistently declined until, 
at this writing itis selling below 50 cents 
a pound and apparently is headed for 
lower levels. But the situation among 
rubber users is not so bad as it was 
five years ago; for most of them held 
large stocks of rubber at low prices 
when the sensational advance began 
and, therefore, they are able to average 
profits against losses. 
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Cotton Market 
in Doldrums 
By T. v. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


PECULATION in cotton showed no 

signs of reviving at the time this was 
written, and after three weeks of un- 
favorable weather the market was 
about fifty points lower than at the be- 
ginning of the rains, 

The producer has already lost the ad- 
vantage which goes with an early start, 
owing to a wet, cold Spring, but the 
trading public and consuming world has 
been slow to grasp the significance of 
this fact, and the producing element has 
so far failed to back up its complaints 
of delay by interest in the market. 

It looks like the consuming world and 
speculative public has become so imbued 
with the idea that the South may raise 
another 16,000,000 bale crop on top of 
the one produced last year that it will 
take something out of the ordinary to 
upset such views and stimulate the buy- 
ing of both spots and futures. 


Weather a Big Factor 


The weather is a deciding factor in 
production and the weather so far has 
confirmed the predictions of the scien- 
tist who forecast a late and wet Spring 
and a wet Summer. ; 

Wet Springs, such as the present one, 
are favorable for propagation of weevil, 
and in the event of a wet Summer, 
damage by weevil may be heavy, as is 
usually the case under such conditions. 

The experiment station maintained at 
Tallulah, La., by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, reports the survival of 
weevil in North Louisiana is the second 
largest on record, and predicts more than 
ordinary weevil infestation for the states 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

The significance of this prediction be- 
comes plainer when it is realized that two 
million of the two and half million bales 
increase in last year’s crop was made in 
the states of the Mississippi Valley. 
Weevil damage in these states was very 
light last season, owing to dry weather. 


The Weevil Danger 


A bulletin issued by the station early 
in April stated that the emergence of 
the weevil was slower this year than last, 
on account of climatic conditions, and 
stated that indications pointed to normal 
or average infestation in other parts. 

This means that the number of weevil 
which have survived the Winter are suf- 
ficient to produce a heavy. infestation of 
these pests this year, if weather condi- 
tions are favorable. 

The heavy stocks of cotton from last 
year’s production are acting as a weight 
on the market at the moment and may 
continue to act as a weight until suf- 
ficient uncertainty over the next crop 
is created to revive the demand for spots 
and stimulate demand for drygoods. 

If the weather improves enough to 
overcome the late start and the crop gets 
off to even a fairly good start, it is bound 
to have a weakening effect, especially 
on spot and old crop values. 








Are Stocks 
Discounting 
Bad Business? 


There is talk of a col- 

lapse in Florida, of 

trouble with Mexico, . 
the end of the build- 

ing boom, the dan- 

gers of instalment 

buying, a slump in 

automobile sales, - 
European uncertain- 

ties, and an impend- 

ing business depres- 

sion. 

Has the decline in the 
stock market been due to 
these causes; is there un- 
known calamity ahead, or 
does the reason for the 


slump lie in an entirely 
different direction? 


Answered in two bul'etins 
just issued FREE. 
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. R.W. Mf NEEL, DIRECTOR 
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OVER-STAYING A 
BULL MARKET! 


Most investors make money in 
a bull market, but the majority 
lose it all, and more—by over- 
staying. 

For months we have warned 
clients against such a mistake— 
going so far as to outline specific 
groups of “short sales” 


No question is of greater importance to 
investors RIGHT NOW. A _ definite 


Simply ask for FMA-1 


American Institute 


of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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A List for Bargain Days 


a way of assured confidence in pre- 
dicting the future of the stock 
market, but it is a notable fact that 
they very seldom agree as to that fu- 
ture. And sometimes, when they do 
agree, they are all likely to be wrong. 
The above statement is intended not 
to cast uncomplimentary reflections on 
those “prophets of Wall Street,” but is 
calculated to emphasize the fact that 
they are only prophets. They have no 
sure or certain charm by which they 
can divine future movements, and after 
all is said and done, the speculative 
movements of the stock market are 
“speculative” and little more. 
Practically every conservative writer 
on securities knew, for instance, that a 
break was eventually coming in the long 
bull market, but no one could be cer- 
tain as to exactly when it would arrive. 


Sr prophets of Wall Street have 


What of the Future? 


That break has occurred and has been 
followed by moderate recovery and re- 
newed irregularity. The next question 
applies once more to the future. Is 
the bull market over? Did stocks go 
down too rapidly? Is this period one 
of bargains, or are we in for a long bear 
market? Are stocks about to begin an- 
other broad upward movement or must 
recoveries be looked upon merely as in- 
termediate rallies in a downward trend? 

Answers to questions like the above 
are mixed and conflicting, even in the 
most trusted of speculative circles. The 
consensus of general opinion is that 
there is likely to be still further re- 
alignment of stock market values. How 
far future reactions may go depends 
upon too many factors whose quantities 
are unknown, to allow of definite 
prophecy. Even though it may develop 
later that a bear market began last 
February, stock market history bears 
out the fact that there are very satis- 
factory profits to be made in intermedi- 
ate recoveries which often cover many 
months, before the general trend is again 
resumed. 

Only one statement, and that a gen- 
eral one, does the writer feel safe in ven- 





By R. W. Schabacker 


turing. In general market weakness— 
especially when a sharp decline has con- 
tinued for a week or more, and support 
seems utterly demoralized—the inher- 
ently good stocks will be found selling 
down with the rest of the market. They 
will be found selling also at prices which 
the careful investor knows are mate- 
rially below their true worth and that 
when the hysteria of panic selling has 
passed, those good stocks will be the 
first to snap back under short covering 
and inertia of “bargain buying.” 

The investor who keeps his head when 


if the bargain hunter does get “hung 
up” in a truly bargain stock, the worst 
that can happen to him is that he may 
have to exercise a good deal of pa- 
tience and endure the sight of perhaps 
material paper losses before his stock 
gets back on the sane price basis which 
he has set for it. 

But if he has picked his stock with 
care, if his calculations have been cor- 
rect and his confidence justified, then he 
may rest in the assurance that his com- 
pany is still strong even if his market 
is not—and that eventually he will see 
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Bears Can Make This List Attractive 


1925 Dividend Yield Price Range Price on Price 


Associated Dry Goods.. $4.73 $2.50 60% 55-37 42 11.3% 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis. 16.10f 11.00* 7.3 182-130 150 §=.: 110.7 
Columbia Gas & Elec... 5.38 2.60 3.5 90-64 74 7.3 
Se era 3.17 1.20 25 82-43 47 6.9 
Liggett & Myers ...... 6.35 4.00* 5.3 95-72 75 8.5 
Loose-Wiles .........00. 12.27 oa — 140-88 100 12.3 
je 2 re 8.11 4.00 7.6 60-49 53 15.3 
Pierce-Arrow Pfd. ..... 16.30 a — 109-85 90 18.1 


{ Partly Estimated. 


1926 Current Earned 














all about are losing theirs, who knows 
his stock perfectly and is justified in 
his confidence in that security, has the 
opportunity to capitalize those virtues 
by stepping into the market when his 
stock sells below what he knows it is 
worth and picking it up at bargain lev- 
els. 


Bargain Hunting 


Whether we are in a bull market or a 
bear market, therefore—whether the 
long term trend will eventually be up 
or down,—there is one pretty safe way 
of making short profits on the buying 
side, and that is by bargain hunting. 

It is not a game for the uninitiated 
or the superficial student of values. 
There is unquestionably a large degree 
of speculative risk involved so far as 
short term movements of stocks are 
concerned, since one of the greatest 
dangers lies in buying too soon. But 
one of the redeeming features is that 
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the profit which he has merely had to 
wait longer for than was at first an- 
ticipated. 

The bargains in high grade stocks are 
made chiefly by the psychological effect 
of strenuous liquidation in less worthy 
issues, and the same psychological blind- 
ing of the mind to true worth in excited 
markets is an argument for having a 
purchase plan worked out in advance 
of the decline. It is the better part of 
valor to make a list of stocks which 
would appear “dirt cheap” at certain set 
quotations. Then, when those prices are 
reached, there need be no fear in step- 
ping in to buy them, that is, if calcula- 
tions have been correctly made. 


Caution Advised 


The appended list is merely a sample 
of stocks that might be worked with. 
The stocks are not recommended for 
out and out investment, nor are they 
recommended at the “current prices” 
quoted. They are merely examples of 
the stocks in stronger companies, com- 
panies whose prospects are stronger than 
stock market depressions, stocks that 
do not appear to be much over-priced, 
and that another drastic period of heavy 
liquidation in general market values, 
might depress to true “bargain levels.” 

The Associated Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion is one of the largest, most profitable 
and best managed companies controlling 
a chain of dry goods and department 
stores in the United States. Its profits 


have increased steadily and rapidly since 
1920 and consolidated earnings last year 
were the best on record. 

Income of the parent company showed 
a slight drop, but this was due to small- 
er dividends from Lord & Taylor, a sub- 
sidiary which in 1924 paid extra large 
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dividends in clearing up the last of ac- 
cumulated preferred payments. Actual 
combined earnings for the common 
stock of the parent company for 1925 
would work out to well over $5 a share. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Rk. R. Company, better known as the 
Nickel Plate, has been the prime mover 
in the famous merger of that road with 
the Erie, Pere Marquette, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and Hocking Valley, which was 
denied earlier in the year by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. There 
are indications that, after various mod- 
ifications have been made in the pre- 
vious plan, new moves will be instituted 
looking toward completion of the merger, 
which would, of course, benefit this 
road. 


Nickel Plate 


Whether the merger goes through or 
not, however, Nickel Plate is one of 
the strongest and most profitable of 
Eastern Trunk lines, and earnings have 
averaged around $15 a share on the 
$100-par common stock for the past 
four years. In addition, Nickel Plate 
holds valuable interests in both Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Pere Marquette, 
which are estimated to be worth around 
$75 a share on the company’s common 
stock. This would bring its actual mar- 
ket price at current levels down to 
around 75, where 1925 earnings would 
show over 20 per cent. earned on mar- 
ket price. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Company 
is one of our premiere domestic power 
utilities and has a splendid past rec- 
ord of growing profits. Operations are 
well distributed throughout prosperous 
sections of the country and the manage- 
ment. is judicious in its plans for addi- 
tional acquisitions. The yield on the no 
par common stock is very low, but ex- 
cess of earnings over dividend payments 
has allowed of a steady and satisfac- 
tory increase in profit and loss surplus. 

S. S. Kresge Company owns and op- 
erates the second largest chain of 5 
and 10-cent stores in the country and 
last year total sales exceeded the $110,- 
000,000-mark for the first time in its 
history. Net profits have been rising 
since 1918, and since that time have ad- 
vanced from less than $2,000,000 to last 
year’s earnings of nearly $12,000,000. 


Kresge a Leader 


The stock also advanced from a price 
of 83 in 1918 to last year’s high levels 
of 885, but this issue has recently been 
split up ten for one and a dividend of 
$1.20 per share per annum inaugurated 
on the new no-par common issue. There 
is little reason to doubt that the same 
influences which have increased earn- 
ings and market values in the past will 
continue to operate over the long-term 
future. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
owns perhaps the most valuable assort- 
ment of smokers’ brands in the field 
to-day, with such names as Duke’s Mix- 
ture, Piedmont, Fatima and Chester- 
field to its credit. Along with the pop- 
ular trend from cigars to cigarettes, the 
company’s profits have been gaining al- 
most spectacularly in recent years and 
1925 was the best on record. 

The company has a well balanced 
capitalization consisting of bonds, pre- 



































PIONEERS 
IN 


SERVICE 


Building for the 
Needs 
of A Million 


Customers 


‘THE long experience and tested 

ability of the Byllesby organiza- 
tion includes the knowledge of how 
to build great utility systems evo- 
nomically and efficiently. 


Responsible for the engineering 
and construction of many large prop- 
erties, this department of the organi- 
zation now has under its supervision 
126 hydro and steam power plants 
with a combined generating capacity 
of more than 1,000,000 horsepower, 
29 gas plants, and 21,628 miles of : 
transmission and distributing lines. 


Intimate acquaintance with engi- 
neering and construction problems 
over many years qualifies the Byllesby 
organization both to build properties 
best suited to their tasks and to pass 
expert judgment on finished proper- 
ties. 


‘Scope and Service’, our new booklet 
givi a historical and descriptive 
sketch of the Byllesby organization, 
now responsible for public service in 
more than 1,000 communities, will be 
sent upon request. Ask for booklet 
BJ-341. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Investment Securities 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 
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FROM THE 
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come letters expressing confidence 
in Smith Bonds and satisfaction 
with Smith service 


MEN and women in 48 states and 33 foreign 
lands now own First Mortgage Bonds sold by 
The F. H. Smith Company. Here are extracts from 
a few of the many letters we have received from 
distant points, revealing the confidence in which 
Smith Bonds are held by investors all over the 
world. 


From Alaska: “Permit me to say a word in ex- 
pression of complete satisfaction experienced in the 
purchase of bonds from your house by mail. Your 
methods of doing business are clear and accurate.” 


From Czecho-Slovakia: “I am more than 
pleased with the conduct of your house and the 
protection given to your clients. Distance offers no 
handicap to your service.” 

From South Africa: “The purchase of a bond 
from you was made quite as conveniently from this 
distance of about 10,000 miles via the mail route as 


if I had been in Washington.” 


From China: “Your long history of safety gives 
one a feeling of assurance that is not at all diminished 
by the ten thousand miles intervening between your 
office and my domicile.” ’ 


Current offerings of our First Mortgage Bonds give 
you the liberal yield of 7% with the protection of 
safeguards that have resulted in our record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 years. 


Smith Bonds are sold in $1,000, $500 and $100 de- 
nominations, outright or by payments extended 
over 10 months under our Investment Savings Plan. 
Every payment earns the full rate of bond interest. 
Thus, if your savings average $10, $20, $50 or more 
a month, they may be invested safely at 7%. 





Send your name and address on the form below for 
our booklets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” 
and “How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE FE. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Albany Pittsburgh Boston Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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ferred and common stocks, with the lat- 


ter of two classes. The only difference 
between the common and Class B com- 
mon stock is that the latter has no vot- 
ing power. Both classes are of $25 par 
value, and receive equal dividends at 
an annual rate of $3 per share, but 
have also recently been awarded $1 
a share extra and a stock dividend of 
10 per cent. 


Loose- Wiles 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company is the 
second largest domestic producer of 
crackers and biscuits and its trade name 
of “Sunshine Biscuits” carries an ever- 
increasing goodwill value. From a 
financial standpoint the company’s cap- 
ital structure is not large. There is 
practically no funded debt and less than 
$15,000,000 of stock. Net income last 
year amounted to only. $1,400,000 and 
profit and loss surplus stands at only 
$5,000,000. 

The figures take on a new signif- 
icance, however, when computed on a 
basis of the 80,000 shares of $100—par 
common outstanding. The company has 
never paid a dividend on this stock, but 
earnings last year were $12 a share and 
the asset value of the stock is $168 per 
share. The concern has reported only 
one deficit, and that in 1921, in the past 
ten years. 


Marland Oil 


Marland-Oil Company had in 1925 the 
best year in its history and profits 
leaped upward so rapidly that the chief 
speculative objection to the stock is the 
fear that perhaps the high earnings are 
“too good to last.” The 1925 net of 
over $15,000,000 compares with profits 
in the previous year of only $2,600,000 
and a 6-year average of not much over 
$4,000,000. 

This terrific rate of progress can 
hardly be expected to continue, but 
there is, on the other hand, no appar- 
ent basis for predicting any sudden 
slump in future earnings. The com- 
pany has made very adequate allowances 
for depletion, holds valuable leases and 
steady production and has achieved a 
very healthy surplus account which 
gives a book value of nearly $50 a share 
to the no-par capital stock which is the 
concern’s sole capital obligation. 


A Preferred Stock 


The -Pierce-Arrow Motor Company 
has about $3,700,000 of bonds of 1943 
outstanding, followed by the 100,000 
shares of $100-par,8 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock. No dividends have 
been paid on the latter issue since 1921 
and there are accumulations of approx- 
imately $40 a share to be liquidated. The 
company’s earning record is nothing to 
grow conceited over, but the bleakest 
days seem to be past. 

Introduction of a medium priced car 
and development of the bus business 
have served to brighten the future con- 
siderably, and last year was the best 
since 1920. 

It is hardly probable that the preferred 
arrears will be adjusted for some time, 
but if the company is able to continue 
its satisfactory progress it would be rea- 
sonable to expect at least a resumption 
of dividends this year and perhaps a 
start on accumulated payments in 1927. 
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pe has ample gas and oil 
and coal resources, and therefore 
offers a good field for testing out elec- 
tric house-heating under severe compe- 
tition. For this reason, says J. H. Van 
Aernam, secretary of the Electric 
League of Pittsburgh, a number of 
houses will be erected at Forest Hills in 
a suburb in this district, and all work 
in these houses, including the heating, 
will be done by electricity. The plans in- 
clude a housing development for em- 
ployees of the Westinghouse company, 
to cost $175,000. It is not easy to prove 
in figures any superior economy in elec- 
tric heating, but it is thought that this 
new electric colony will go far to dem- 
onstrate just how and where such econ- 
omy can be realized, and also how much 
the luxury and convenience of the elec- 
tric system should be considered worth 
to the average tenant of a house or an 
apartment. Sen 

Standard Gas and Electric Company, 
the principal Byllesby holding company, 
has acquired control of the Standard 
Power and Light Company, in which 
they held a previous minority interest. 
The sellers were Ladenburg, Thalmann 
and Company, who now become minor- 
ity holders. The following subsidiary 
properties are involved in the deal: 
United Railways Investment Company, 
California Railway and Power Com- 
pany, Market Street Railway Company, 
Pittsburgh Utilities Corporation, Phil- 
adelphia Company, Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Railways Company, 
Equitable Gas Company. 


A Niagara for the East 


General Electric Company, the Alum- 
inum Company of America, and the 
DuPont de Nemours Company, under 
the joint name of the Frontier Corpora- 
tion, are trying to get the consent of the 
New York State Water Power Commis- 
sion to develop 1,200,000 horsepower on 
the American side of the St. Lawrence 
River, at Barnhard Island, while a sim- 
ilar development is to be made on the 
Canadian side. 

; Col. Hugh L. Cooper, as spokesman 
for the Frontier Corporation, explained 
at a hearing that the projects would in 
no way interfere with either the Canadi- 
an or the American projects for canals 
to connect the big inland lakes, as far 
as Duluth, with ocean navigation. The 
i€w proposition is a technical modifica- 
tion of one made some time ago. An- 
other proposition for a St. Lawrence 
development has been received by the 

Ww ater Commission from the American 
©uperpower Corporation, representing 
the interests of Henry L. Doherty and 
others, and the Commission voted to give 
this plan a hearing at the regular May 
meeting, 

Baltimore has a housing development 
especially planned to eliminate’ back 
door callers from an entire colony of 
one hundred houses. No coal, ash, gar- 





bage, or ice man will go near them. The 
houses are heated by gas, cooking and 
heating of water is done by gas, and 
garbage and rubbish are incinerated by 
gas, while electricity furnishes the light- 
ing and the power for a number of do- 
mestic purposes. Refrigeration is said 
to be effected by “mechanical means,’ 
which would mean fans playing streams 
of air against refrigerator walls saturat- 
ed with some liquid left free to evapor- 
ate. The houses are carefully insulated 
to avoid waste of heat. 


Optimism at the Helm 


American Gas Association offers 21 
prizes for plans suggesting profitable, 
or otherwise desirable, utilization of 
basement space. The first prize will be 


. $1,000, and awards are to be made at 


the Association’s next annual conven- 
tion in October. The leading idea is that 
basement space may be utilized in many 
new ways in buildings where gas is the 
fuel employed for house-heating, water- 
heating, laundry work, including drying 
and ironing, for burning rubbish and for 
refrigeration. 

On January 1, 1926, there were. in- 
stalled and in service in New York 
State electric generators having a capa- 
city of 3,528,980 kilowatts, as against 
1,858,890 kilowatts on January 1, 1923, 
according to the United States Bureau 
of Census, The present number of op- 
erating companies is 254, against 291 in 
1923. Of the 59 municipal plants in 
1923 six have been replaced by privately 
operated stations. In the whole coun- 
try 489 municipal plants have been 
turned over to private operators during 
the same period, and the total number 
of generating systems has been reduced 
by 1,120, from 6,355 to 5,235. The out- 
put increased 7,000,000 kilowatts. 

Public Service Company of Newark, 
N. J., is now receiving shipments almost 
every day on its order for 333 gas-elec- 
tric busses from the Yellow Coach fac- 
tory in Chicago. The Newark company 
will build 133 of the bus bodies at its 
own shops. 

A brief document which has recently 
seen the light and is of great interest 
through the sheer ability with which the 
subject is presented is “The Present and 
Future of Electric Railways,” from the 
pen of Britton I. Budd, President of the 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company; the 
Chicago North Shore and Milwaukee 
Railroad Company, and Chicago, South 

Shore and South Bend Railway Com- 
pany. This folder maintains stoutly 
that “there is as much bona fide earning 
capacity in the electric railway industry 
to-day as at any time in its history,” and 
the claim seems to be made good, with 
the single proviso that probably a higher 
degree of ability is required in the man- 
agement than formerly. And perhaps 
that holds true of all other business as 
well. Routine alone makes sure of the 
expenses, but not of the profits. 
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On Time! 


T is the most important thing 
about an investment—to receive 

ayments on time. That means a safe 
investment. That means satisfying 
service. 

Since this business was founded in 
1909 every payment has been made 
on time—a ect record for 8% in- 
vestments. The following safeguards 
are the basis of these continuous 
on-time payments. 

1. First mortgages on new, income- 
earning property; 

2. Property earnings pledged as added 
security; 

3. Part of he mortgage paid off each 

‘ ae out of earnings; 


ts d the Trustee 
monthly is advance. 


Letters Speak for Themselves 
Letters from our investors tell in their own 
words why they prefer these 8% bonds. 
Many of these letters have been published 
in a booklet, “Eye-Witness Testimony.” If 
you want to learn of an 8% investment in 
pone k ag — wens be — a co 

.m 
of this booklet. a tai ~— 
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HERKINS & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
15¢ Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Rector 0260 











BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR. 
$240 machine, $1,448; $160 machine, $2,160. Many St. 
Louis machines earned annually $4,000. One man piseed 
800. Responsible company offers 

proposition. Unlimited possibili' be 
$1,000 to $3,000 unnecessary. 

NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO. 
384 N. 19th St. St. Louls, Me. 
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business in Los Angeles 
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FENNER & BEANE 





Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE. WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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DIGEST A 
CORPORATION 


Ajax Rubber Co.—Stockholders will be 
asked to authorize an increase in the 
capital stock from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
shares of no par value. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.— 
Unfilled orders as of March 1, 1926, were 
$10,730,000—the highest since September, 
1924. 

American Beet Sugar Co.—Passed 
dividend on the common stock. Last 
payment was $1 a share on January 30, 
1926, 

American Bosch Magneto Corp.— 
Stockholders approved sale of starting, 
lighting and battery business to the 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

American International Corp.—Mat- 
thew C. Brush, president, in reply to an 
inquiry at the annual meeting regard- 
ing the possibility of dividends in the 
near future, intimated that in his opinion 
there was no reason why current earn- 
ings could not be used in part for divi- 
dends. 

American Light & Traction Co.—In- 
creased common dividend from 1% to 
2 per cent. quarterly and declared an 
extra dividend of $2 a share. 

Associated Oil Co.—Made a ten-year 
contract with the Standard Oil Co. of 
California for crude oil formerly ob- 
tained fram the Pacific Oil Co. under a 
day to day agreement. 

Baldwin Locomotive Co.—Received 
$12,000,000 order from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for 175 mountain type freight 
and passenger engines. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Stockholders 
approved issue of $35,000,000 of 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock recent- 
ly proposed by directors, the proceeds 
to be used to provide funds for addi- 
tional manufacturing facilities and for 
retirement of the 8 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred stock. The latter was 
called for redemption July 1, 1926, at 
$115 a share and accrued dividends. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—lInterstate 
Commerce Commission refused to 
authorize an issue of $10,621,000 first 20- 
year 5 per cent. mortgage bonds, a part 
of which would be held in the road’s 
treasury for reimbursement at the op- 
tion of the road for certain improve- 
ments. 

Coca Cola Co.—Executive Committee 
adopted resolution calling for the re- 
demption, on July 1, 1926, of the entire 
outstanding issue of preferred stock at 
100 and dividends. Company will pur- 
chase, until May 15, any amount of 
stock offered at 100 plus accrued divi- 
dend. 

Ford Motor Co.—Announced com- 
pletion of twelve millionth car on April 
2 


General Electric Co—Orders booked 
in first quarter of 1926 amounted to 
approximately $85,000,000, or about the 
same as the $83,846,236 in the first quarter 
of 1925. Operations are at the rate of 
70 per cent. of capacity. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Called 
for payment May 1, 1926, at 110 and in- 
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terest, $1,091,700 of 10-year debenture 
8s, due May 1, 1931. 

India Tire & Rubber Co—Announced 
plans for issue of no par value common 
stock in pursuance of the reorganization 
under the No Par Stock Act of Ohio, 
with an authorized capital stock of $2,- 
500,000 par value of preferred and 125,- 
000 shares of no par value common. 
Holders of the common will receive five 
new shares, no par value, for each old 
share of $100 par value. 

International Paper Co—Started 
operation of the second of four new 
newsprint machines at the Three Rivers, 
Quebec mill, making it the largest paper 
mill in the St. Maurice valley. 

Hupp Motor Car Co.—Manufactured 
and shipped 4,732 cars in March—a 
record monthly output—compared with 
3,733 in March, 1925, and 4,042 in Feb- 
ruary, 1926. Total production for first 
quarter was 13,117 cars, compared with 
8,846 for corresponding period of 1925. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Sales for first 
three’ months of 1926, $23,419,152; same 
period 1925, $20,769,600. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Stock- 
holders ratified increase in the author- 
ized capital stock from 900,000 shares 
to 1,750,000 shares. Headquarters of the 
electric power service companies oper- 
ated by the Insull interests in Texas, 
Louisiana and Mexico will be removed 
from San Antonio to Dallas. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first three months of 1926, $48,377,587; 
same period 1925, $41,407,165. Preferred 
and Class “A” stockholders have been 
asked to approve formation of a new 
subsidiary which would take over most 
of company’s real estate interests. 
There are now four such subsidiaries 
and it is proposed that these should all 
be superseded by one corporation. 

Nevada Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Stockholders approved acquisition of the 
assets and physical properties of the 
Ray Consolidated Copper Co., on the 
basis of one share of Nevada for one 
share of Ray. Also approved increase 
in capitalization from 2,000,000 of $5 par, 
to 5,100,000 shares of no par value. 

North American Co.—Electrical out- 
put in one recent week was over 89,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours. This compares with 
less than 17,000,000 kilowatt hours week- 
ly at the beginning of 1921. 

Penney (J. C.) Co—Sales for first 
three months of 1926, $18,418,373; same 
period 1925, $14,237,227. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Plans early 
electrification of lines between Philadel- 
phia and Wilmington, Del., and Phila- 
delphia and West Chester, Pa., at a cost 
of $10,000,000, exclusive of equipment. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Ship- 
ments for first quarter of 1926 show an 
increase of 30 per cent. over the same 
period in 1925. The number of Series 
80 cars shipped during March as com- 
pared with March, 1925, represents an 
increase of 73 per cent. 
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Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry.—De- 
clared an initial dividend of 6 per cent. 
on the common stock, payable in quar- 
terly installments. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received order 
for 500 auto box cars from Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. 

Producers & Refiners Corp.—Was the 
successful bidder at a sale of royalty oil 
produced from state-owned lands in the 
Salt Creek field, in Wyoming. Contract 
will run for three years, beginning next 
Fall. 

Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc——Earnings 
of the Globe Wernicke Co., a subsidiary, 
in 1925, showed an increase of 53 per 
cent. over net for 1924. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co—Plants are 
averaging close to 75 per cent. of 
capacity. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
three months of 1926, $66,009,868; same 
period 1925, $62,931,264. 

Servel Corp—An issue of $5,000,000 
first year 6 per cent. convertible notes, 
due April 1, 1931, were sold at 99% and 
interest; the proceeds to be used in the 
purchase of $2,500,000 8 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock of the Electro-Lux 
Co., a subsidiary, to supply, when and 
if needed, the initial working capital 
recessary for the operation of that 
company, and to provide additional 
working capital. 

Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska—De- 
clared a stock dividend of 50 per cent., 
payable May 6 to holders of record 
April 6. 

Studebaker Corp.—Production in first 
three months of 1926 was approximate- 
ly 33,000 cars and retail sales approx- 
imately 30,000 cars. Profits for the first 
quarter, according to President Erskine, 
are expected to be approximately same 
as those for first quarter of 1925. 

Texas Co—Negotiations for merger 
with California Petroleum Corp. have 
been dropped. 

United States Steel Corp.—Subsidiaries 
are operating practically at capacity. 

Ward Food Products Corp.—Ordered 
dissolved within 30 days and its charter 
surrendered to the State of Maryland 
by the terms of a consent decree issued 
at Baltimore by Judge Morris A. Soper 
in the Federal District Court. Under 
this decree the suit brought by the 
Government against the corporation and 
alleged allied concerns for violation of 
the Clayton and Sherman anti-trust 
acts was dropped without prejudice to 
any of the parties concerned. The terms 
of the decree disclosed that the Gov- 
ernment was complete victor in the 
case. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Bookings for fiscal year ended March 
31, 1926, were estimated at $180,000,000, 
against approximately $150,000,000 in the 
previous year. Bookings for quarter 
ended March 31, were estimated at $52,- 
500,000, against $40,100,000 in correspond- 
ing period of 1925. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales in first 
three months of 1926, $48,945,457; same 
period 1925, $45,971,029. 

Wilson & Co.—Total sales for year 
ended Dec. 26, 1925, were $271,000,000, 
an increase of 15 per cent. over 1924. 
Gross earnings for 1925 were $4,874,411 
and the balance, after depreciation and 
interest, amounted to $1,254,131. 
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Vermont occurts A VERSATILE 


soil, which combines with its surface 
beauty a remarkable productivity in pas- 
turage, agricultural and mineral re- 
sources. On this base the State has reared 
an important manufacturing structure in 
mineral, lumber and textile products. 


THROUGH THE PROVISION OF ESSEN- 
tial public services to forty Vermont com- 
munities, The Twin State Gas & Electric 
Company, the Vermont Hydro-Electric 
Corp., Inc., and the Rutland Railway, 
Light and Power Co. are active agents 
in Vermont's progress. These companies 
are operating companies of the New 
England Public Service Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Middle West Utilities 
Company. 


VERMONT IS ONE OF 19 SIATES IN 
which companies controlled by the 
Middle West Utilities Company oper- 
ate, serving directly a total of 1,458 
communities. 


“MIDDLE WEST 


“UTILITIES COMPANY 
723 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





ning of the year to the effect that 
construction volume during 1926 
would equal, if not break, all known rec- 
ords have so far been fulfilled. Accord- 
ing to one statistical authority, more 
than $1,400,000,000 has been spent since 
the first of the year. Comparison with 
last year’s figures shows that builders are 
pursuing a program which is larger and 
more extensive in every respect than 
was the case in 1925. Figures compiled 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation of New 
York are very enlightening in this re- 
spect. The statistics cover structural and 
engineering operations in thirty-seven 
states east of the Rocky Mountains dur- 
ing March and a gain of 22 per cent. 
over the corresponding period of last 
year is indicated. The total during the 
month was $597,879,300. 
The following items were included in 
the month’s~ program: 


Residential buildings .. . .$262,643,000 
Commercial buildings.... 108,812,000 
Public works & utilities. 100,603,000 
Industrial buildings 48,677,000 
Educational buildings ... 29,079,000 


Quite a sizeable total, isn’t it? 

In New England the construction 
contract total in March was $34,594,800. 
This was an increase of 76 per cent. 
over the preceding month and a 1 per 
cent. decrease from March of last year. 
New construction started during the first 
three months amounted to $70,852,900. 
This represented a decrease of a little 
more than 4 per cent. from the first 
quarter of last year. It is interesting to 
note that 41 per cent. of all construction 
in New England was for residential pur- 
poses. This compares with 44 per cent. 
in the thirty-seven states from which re- 
ports were received. 

The figures indicate that the demand 
for homes is still as strong as ever. 
This fact is also evidenced by the inter- 
est being shown in the various “Own 
your own home” expositions which are 
now being held in many sections of the 
country. Exhibitors have received a 
great number of inquiries from prospec- 
tive home owners and those interested in 
various phases of residential construc- 
tion. 

Leaseholds Becoming Popular 


Leaseholds are becoming more popular 
in financial circles than formerly. The 
fact that a leasehold does not give full 
ownership of title with the right to sell 
or transfer is not proving as great a 
hindrance as it did a few years ago. 
Many bankers still call attention, when 
approached for loans on leasehold prop- 
ositions, that the holder of the lease has 
only acquired possession and use of the 
property for a certain length of time in 
return for a fixed rental. The interest 
of the tenant or lessee created by the 
contract or lease is, of course, the lease- 
hold and it is as such that it is gen- 
erally referred to. Years ago, and even 
at the present time, bankers believed 
that a loan based on leaseholds was 
unsound and constituted a poor account. 


Prine of IONS made at the begin- 

























































































































































































































































































Building and Mortgage Survey 


By R. D. Maxwell 


Why has sentiment changed? Why is 
such a loan now considered sound? 

Several reasons are given by the 
Mortgage & Securities Company, which 
has just issued an interesting booklet 
on the subject. A comparison is made 
with industrial bonds to which a lease- 
hold bond is somewhat similar in that 
the earnings are the element of impor- 
tance. If earnings are sufficient to meet 
all fixed charges such as ground rental 
for lease, taxes and the other necessary 
charges, and leave an adequate balance 
for depreciation and a satisfactory sur- 
plus to meet interest charges and reduction 
of outstanding bonds, then, the company 
says, the leasehold bond is a good, safe 
investment. If based on well-located and 
desirable property it will insure a far 
more stable income than the average in- 


the tenant desires to renew such lease. 

The owner of property often secures 
very decided advantages in leasing as 
compared with making improvements and 
holding for his own use. For example, 
he may not be in a position to pay taxes 
on the unimproved land. In this case 
we must assume that he is not able to 
make such improvements as would put 
the property on a paying basis. His only 
remedy then is to lease it to some one 
who will provide the necessary funds 
for improving the property. 

If the owner did not lease the site he 
would have to borrow money to com- 
plete any necessary improvements. In 
most instances this would be a very diffi- 
cult matter. However, in the event that 
funds were readily obtained he would 
then have the burden of managing the 

















New First Mortgage Bond Issues 
Amount House 
Esplanado Gardens, ‘ 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 6% $1,025,000 G. L. Miller & Co., New York 
Hotel Wolford, Dan- City. 
| i 6% 700,000 Rogers Caldwell & Co. New 
Park Lane Properties York City. 
Denver, Colo........ 6% 750,000 Geo. M. Forman & Co., Chicago, 
Willoughby Bidg., Ili. 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 6% 560,000 Leverich Bond & Mtge. Corp., 
Thomas Jefferson Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hotel, Birming- 
a Re 6% 1,200,000 Adair Realty & Trust Co., 
307 West 79th St. Atlanta, Ga. 
Bldg., New York.... 5% 400,000 The Prudence Co., New York. 
Broadway-Barclay Bldg., City. 
ay. cq tare SR 6,750,000 * 2 Straus & Co., New York 
ity. 














dustrial bond. It may be necessary to 
estimate earnings on the property if a 
building is not already constructed, but 
for the expert real estate man this is an 
easy task. Rentals secured from nearby 
property will give an accurate idea of 
what can be conservatively expected 
from the new property. 


Advantages of Leasing 


Leasehold bond issues provide for 
rapid retirement of the outstanding 
bonds long before the expiration of the 
productive years of the property and be- 
fore the termination of the lease by ex- 
piration. Of course, each bond issue 
must be determined on its own merits 
and not by any general class. 


There are several advantages to leas- 
ing valuable property, both to the own- 
er and the one who leases. The latter 
usually enjoys the right to sub-lease a 
part of the property. This right does 
not, however, relieve him from any re- 
sponsibility assumed under the contract. 
Another right. which is generally re- 
served for him is that to sell or assign 
the lease on certain terms and conditions 
expressly stated in the contract or lease, 
Then, too, the individual who obtains a 
lease can have his interests further pro- 
tected by having the terms of renewal 
stated in the contract of lease. This 
provision being contingent upon whether 


property to earn the charges necessary 
to pay interest, principal and other fixed 
expenses. Through the leasing of the 
property he can escape its management 
and will not have to scurry around look- 
ing for a bank or individual who will 
be willing to advance funds. 

If the owner of land sells it, he loses 
the chance of gain should there be an 
increase in property values. Through 
leasing any increase can be obtained at 
the termination of the lease. Further- 
more, provision for annual increase in 
the amount of ground rent can be in- 
serted in the lease. 

In the case of property that is so 
valuable that very few are able to pur- 
chase it, a lease provides a way to use 
the land at an annual cost of rental 
equivalent to the interest on the capital 
investment that would be necessary. If 
the individual owning such property 
should sell it and obtain a large profit 
a heavy income tax payment would be 
levied. By leasing for a long period of 
years and accepting an annual rental 
equivalent to the interest on the cash 
value the annual income tax would be 
small. 

Returning to the question as to why 
a leasehold bond is now in a more favor- 
able light than formerly, we find that 
the practice of having the lease thor- 
oughly examined by experts; or lend- 
ing only a reasonable proportion of the 
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cost of the improvement; insisting on 
annual retirement of bonds and all fac- 
tors to insure the safety of the issue; 
the furnishing of a surety company’s 
cuarantee for payment of principal and 
interest and the improvement in ap- 
praisal methods have all contributed to 
the changed attitude .on the part of 
bankers. 

Speaking of bonds, it is interesting to 
note that the leading investment houses 
of the country underwrote real estate 
mortgage bond issues during January 
and February totaling $96,349,500, as 
compared with $77,185,500 in the same 
period of 1925. These figures do not in- 
clude many small local houses through- 
out the country, which are daily under- 
writing mortgage bond issues of small 
denomination. The public has been pur- 
chasing realty securities at the rate of 
about $1,600,000 a day. This contrasts 
sharply with the situation prevailing a 
few years ago when it took weeks, even 
months in many instances, to dispose of 
small issues totaling not more than a few 
thousand dollars. 





Foremen’s Convention 


The third annual convention of the 
National” Association of Foremen will 
be held in Springfield, Ohio, on Tues- 
day, May 25. This will be a one-day 
convention and all foremen from any 
industry are cordially invited to be 
present. The program will consist of 
four talks in the morning regarding the 
foremen’s job as seen by industry as a 
whole, by management, by the work- 
man, and by the foreman himself. 
Whiting Williams of Cleveland, Cyrus 
McCormick of the International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago, and Dr. Harry 
Myers of Dayton will be on the pro- 
gram. T. B. Fordham, Works Man- 
ager of the Delco-Light Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, is president of the National 
Association of Foremen and will pre- 
side at this convention. 

The delegates will visit several fac- 
tories during the afternoon, and will 
have some music and entertainment from 
4:30 to 6:00 o’clock.- After the banquet 
in the evening, it is expected that C. F. 
Kettering, Vice-President of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, will be the 
speaker of the evening. 

For reservations and further informa- 
tion, write E. F. Myers, Supt. of the 
French-Hecht Co., Springfield, Ohio. 





Improvement in Equipment 


Retirement of many of the older types 
of engines and cars has enabled the rail- 
ways to reduce the number of break- 
downs and minor delays, it is pointed out 
in a summary of equipment conditions 
made by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. This, together with the result 
of the program to improve shop facil- 
ities and reduce the proportion of en- 
gines and cars in bad order, has made 
it possible for the railroads to bring 
their equipment to a better physical con- 
dition than at any time for several years 
past. 

This is indicated by the fact that the 
percentage of unserviceable freight cars, 
which was reported as high as 13.1 per 
cent. in 1921, was gradually but “con- 
sistently reduced during the years 1922 
to 1925, until it reached an average of 
7.7 per cent. in 1925. 








joyed by other real estate 
mortgage bonds. 





The Adair 
GUARANTEE 


N a bond of whatever 

denomination or matu- 
rity simply means that Thet 
Bond is secured by over 
$2,500,000 (the entire sur- 
plus, capital and profits of 
the Adair Realty & Trust 
Company) —in addition to 
every standard safeguard en- 


‘Ibe Making of Permanently Safe 
and Profitable Investments is Simple 


by the house ef issue, approved for insurance by a 


IT you insist upon bonds unconditionally guaranteed 
strongly established surety company and yielding 


If your real estate bonds are not 
guaranteed —ask yourself, Why? 
Why should you invest in securities 
(no matter how highly recom- 
mended) that either are not or can- 
not be guaranteed? 


Your money is precious. Why be 
satisfied with anything less than 
guaranteed safety—since guaranteed 
safety is available? 

Adair 614% Bonds offer you every 
standard safeguard: ample security, 
backed by a record of over 60 years 
without loss of a dollar to any Adair 
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In addition, Adair Bonds are un- 
conditionally guaranteed by the 
Adair Realty & Trust Company, 
with capital, surplus and profits ex- 
ceeding $2,500,000. 

Further—Adair Bonds have been 
approved for insurance by one of 
the oldest and strongest surety com- 
panies in America. 

If your present investments do 
not yield you 634%, if your hold- 
ings are not guaranteed and cannot 
be insured, you will find it to your 
immediate advantage to investigate 


investor. Adair Bonds at once. 
Denominations: $1000, $500 and $100. Serial Maturities. 
Mail the coupon today to our nearest office. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
remus tee ADAIR REALTY Frcs nt 
Offices and Correspondents & TRU ST Co. Founded sees & Mortgage Co., Ine. 
in principal cities Capital, Surpiis and Protits $2.500,000 270 Madison Ave. 


Healey Building, ATLANTA 


Dept. V-27 
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Please send ful! information about Adair Guaranteed Bonds 
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Read Forbes ? 
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How to Obtain 
331, to 60% 


More Income 


Profit Sharing Bonds Yield 


3314 % more —_ 6% Bonds 
an 
60% more than 5% Bonds 


PRorir SUARINS Bonds 


Return more than ordinary bonds 
because they share Profits in 
addition to 7% bond interest. 
They assure you a liberal income 
over a period when interest rates 
will probably be much lower, be- 
cause they are non-callable. 
Proven Safety over Many Years. 
Earnings from national system 
of subsidiary offices. Steady 
growth—over 100% increase in 
business last year. Profit Shar- 
ing distributed each year since 
inception. Larger distributions 
possible. 


PRICE PAR AND INTEREST 
$5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 pieces 
USE THE COUPON 


ir Send me Circular B.B.-284 
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SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New York 
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American Light & Traction Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Tne Board fo Directors of American Light & 
Traction Company, at a meeting held April 6, 
1926, declared a ASH DIVIDEND x ES per 
cent. on the Preferred stock, a CA 
DEND of 2 per cent. on the Fl hl 4 
and an extra CASH DIVIDEND of 2 per 
cent. on the Common stock, all payable May 1, 
1926, to Stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 16, 1926. 
he Transfer Books will close at 3 o'clock 
P. M. April 16, 1926, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M. April 30, 1926. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








CONTINENTAL 
MOTORS CORPORATION 


The board of directors has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of eighty cents (80c) per 
share per annum, on the common stock (with- 
out nominal or par value), payable April 30, 
1926, to stockholders of record on the books of 
the Corporation at the close of business April 
15, 1926. The stock transfer books will not be 
closed. 

W. R. ANGELL, Vice-President. 
March 30, 1926. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Sinan of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company, for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1926, will be paid April 
a to stockholders of record as of March 31, 


- BAETZ, Treasurer. 


H. 
New York, March 22, 
Mention of “Forbes” ae good service 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





W HEN will the motor truck manu- 
facturers begin to turn out vehicles 
that can be operated more economically 
than horses in all those lines of work 
where horses are still employed? Close 
accounting shows that electric trucks 
and horses have decisive advantages for 
all hauling jobs in which there is much 
low speed and waste of time, and under 
the guidance of writers and editors, as 
well as users, many are accepting such 
accounting as final, though for years 
they had hoped for a different result. 
And electric delivery wagons seem to 
be gaining on the ground of neat ap- 
pearance and the use of solid rubber 
tires or cushion tires. Maintenance ex- 
pense continues higher for gasoline mo- 
tor vehicles than for the competing 
types. 

This might all be acceptable if it 
were really final, representing the best 
that may be done. But the truth seems 
to be that manufacturers of gasoline mo- 
tor trucks and delivery wagons have 
simply waited too long before aban- 
doning the idea of fighting against low 
transportation units by means of su- 
perior speed and traveling radius alone. 
Such superiority is not worth its cost, 
both first cost and maintenance, where it 
is not applicable or wanted. Under 
these circumstances the speed and ra- 
dius do not bring the saving in wages 
or the gains in business which ordinar- 
ily justify the gasoline motor vehicle. 


Cost of Road Speed High 


Naturally enough, manufacturers have 
not been over-willing to turn out two 
lines of construction if it was thought 
that one would do. But this reluctance 
has only postponed the inevitable, and 
the inevitable is in this case something 
which would have been highly desirable 
from the beginning. Engineers have no 
doubt that gasoline motor trucks and 
delivery wagons that are slow and sub- 
stantial, but able to gain traction on 
almost any surface can be manufactured 
at a much lower cost than the speedier 
vehicles, can be maintained for much 
less, and will depreciate much more 
slowly. Such slow vehicles might have 
beaten the horse ‘in economy and util- 
ity from the start, and certainly could 
have done so long before this time. Dur- 
ing all the long interim there would have 
been no frantic and uncertain arguments 
in publications of all kinds as to what 
work the motor vehicles were fit for. 
One type or the other could have done 
all of it. Slow vehicles sandwiched in 
among fast ones in fleets would soon have 
told the whole story in object lessons— 
the same kind of lessons which 
are now given through elaborate cost- 
accounting, with the wrong moral at- 
tached. Both the automobile industry 
and the users of highway transportation 
would have saved money on a great 
scale. And it might have been realized 
very early that traveling speed in local 


oe 


transportation is a very doubtful econ- 
omical asset, always entailing a high 
incidental expense. All would have no- 
ticed that the unlimited working hours 
of the mechanical vehicle and its in- 
dependence of regular grooming and 
feeding are the principal factors in its 
merits for extending. business radius and 
thereby business volume. 

Perhaps it may be hoped that the mis- 
sing type of gasoline vehicle—or pos- 
sibly gas-electric—will soon be broadly 
produced, now that the poor commercial 
results of omitting it are becoming very 
evident. The rising tide of exports 
should also speak strongly for getting 
the low-speed and low-priced gasoline 
trucks ready for the markets. Europe 
and Asia need them even more than 
America and are less able to fit the 
speed-machine into their business sys- 
tem. 


Any Load With Low Speed 


One interesting feature in a consti- 
tutionally slow motor truck—which can- 
not be rushed downhill either—would be 
its capacity. The seven-ton vehicle 
would not cost much more to build or 
operate than the one-ton vehicle. Two 
sizes would cover all requirements. And 
automotive engineers could get them 
ready on paper before anything more 
was done. Probably they should scrap 
all truck data first, forgetting them. At 
the present stage nearly all doubts on 
points of construction and cost disap- 
pear when speed above six miles per 
hour is thoroughly eliminated. Why 
not triple the business of the motor 
truck industry, save the people some 
money and worry, ‘and make a million 
miles of unimproved highway immedi- 
ately useful? 

Pencils that cost 10 cents sell side by 
side with fountain pens that cost $10. 
And no doubt the fast truck costing $3,- 
000 will sell a little faster than before 
when there is a slow five-ton truck 
costing $500 that will help in making the 
fast one profitable. 

“The motor truck proved conclusively 
its right to pre-eminence in certain 
kinds of haulage work; and, in its 
proper sphere, need fear no rivalry from 
the team.” In these words the editor of 
a magazine devoted to industrial man- 
agement speeds an article from a con- 
tributing engineer who proclaims the 
same message in many words and charts 
based on cost-accounting, constantly 
assuming finality of truck design. Other 
technical editors are likewise confus- 
ing a merely commercial situation 
among truck manufacturers with the end 
of all progress. And it is to the crystal- 
lization of this attitude that objection 
is taken in this column. Bluntly, the 
“proper sphere” of the motor truck is 
all transportation of materials and of 
goods on streets and highways, and the 
team has to be eliminated completely, 
with profits to all concerned.—M. C. K. 
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UIT business or cut costs! Cut costs 

or quit business! This slogan is 
already in danger of being so widely 
approved and echoed that the more 
superficial meanings and applications of 
it are getting more attention than due 
them, being those most frequently men- 
tioned. 


Some of the most fundamental factors 
are neglected. No great energy has 
yet been displayed in designing and 
demonstrating industrial or commercial 
buildings in which both cost-cutting 
equipment and labor may be reduced to 
a minimum. Little is done to organize 
the financing of new methods. Instal- 
ment sales in the automobile business 
are much more conveniently financed. 
One of the reasons is probably that 
nothing has been done to make the 
financial world view the cost-cutting 
movement in its proper light. It is seen 
as a necessity, even a sad necessity, and 
not as a great opportunity. The expen- 
ditures required are charged against 
production, at least mentally, rather than 
against the investment account where 
they belong. The open mind which ac- 
cepts fully the discovery that nearly all 
good old methods have now become bad 
—by a rapid and general change in con- 
ditions—has not been cultivated. The 
financial world has scarcely been touched 
by this fundamental truth, and even in 
industry every new step in cost-cutting 
is taken more or less grudgingly. Very 
few leap ahead to embrace the oppor- 
tunity for getting in line with progress, 
though they might do so in the case of 
some entirely new business chance not 
half so good. 

When the open mind is accepted as 
really the first requirement for getting 
cost-cutting staged on a large and na- 
tional scale, every new step in the whole 
process becomes easier. Laborious study 
and reasoning begin to look less indis- 
pensable. The question “Can we cut 
the Cost?” changes to “How can we cut 
the cost most?” Then the.executive with 
his plant engineers can at once get into 
action in a familiar field and can at once 
begin to interest the banker. But to do 
this they must all first be convinced that 
cost-cutting by new methods, in each 
case adapted to the situation, is their 
opportunity for business, and their coun- 
try’s, 


How Business Thinks 


With regard to study, most business 
men prefer the short cuts of intuition. 
They reason artistically rather than sci- 
entifically. And with general ability and 
an open mind they may average as near 
to the bull’s eye as the professional who 
plods with figures, some of which are 
usually not as applicable as they look. 
rhe important thing is not to keep ac- 
count of costs but to reduce them, and 
co right on reducing them, and to get 
that done the open mind is more needed 


e<-/NEW MACHINES 
and METHODS 
_fo CUT COSTS “9 


y) 


ne 


eae 


then 
study. 


All through the process of cost-cut- 
ting the will to do better and better by 
means of new methods can find its way 
with very little arithmetic. The men who 
have ruled the world usually have not 
had much formal learning or taste for 
study. They learned facts as needed and 
compared them. If business men, act- 
ing on the same plan, should happen to 
go ahead too fast, how much too fast 
could they possibly go in any instance, 
granting that they know their own busi- 
ness pretty well and aim for cost-cut- 
ting? 


logarithms, decision more than 


Not for Big Ones Only 


While the emphasis on study does not 
seem to be so essential as usually rep- 
resented, other aspects of the movement 
seem to be much underrated. At least 
little is written about them. It has not 
yet been made very clear by what new 
methods the small and local industry or 
business may hope to keep itself in con- 
dition to compete with business of na- 
tional scope. Neither in the better de- 
sign of buildings nor in financing the 
cost-cutting needs of the average-size 
manufacturer or merchant can the most 
desirable kind of progress be made— 
namely the kind that does not make its 
way over dead bodies but maintains the 
social order steadily balanced—until the 
business chances of minor enterprise 
shall have been fairly well ascertained. 
Even big business tends toward diffu- 
sion, to improve labor conditions and 
reduce shipping costs. And many a cap- 
able man prefers a business in which 
personal management and personal re- 
lations with all workers remain import- 
ant factors in success, 

In the technical studies of cost-cutting 
and elimination of waste the many points 
on which business of minor scope may 
‘be operated more economically than 
Big Business are much in the shadow, 
partly because figures are less definite 
and applicable in this field. Perhaps in 
reality Big Business has strong advan- 
tages only on three or four points. It 
can hire high ability. It can buy materials 
cheaply. Its large power plants can be most 
efficient. When it manufactures large 
products, like locomotives, generators, 
ships, machinery, it only exemplifies the 
conditions of small business in very 
large items. The movement evidently 
needs: a dozen very clear examples of 
cost-cutting in small business. The pub- 
lic utility industry, where it sells power, 
would be interested in collecting such 
examples, and they would contribute to 
creating modernized ability in those who 
could profit by them. On the whole, the 
relations of holding companies and 


operating companies among public utili- 
ties no doubt furnish strong indications 
of the best methods for applying cost- 
cutting to local business, and for financ- . 
ing it—M. C. K. 
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NOW — more than ever 
before you must use sound 
reasoning in planning your 
business growth or your in- 
vestments— 


With the stock market vacillating, with 
uncertainty as to the course wages and 
prices will take, business men and investors 
need to avail th ves of everything pos- 
sible to take the guess out of their trans- 
actions. For a trifling sum you can get 
the helpful new book 


BUSINESS and INVESTMENT 
FORECASTING sy ray VANCE 


President of the Brookmire Service and one 
of America’s foremost experts at business 
forecasting. his explains secular 
and cycle trends, seasonal variation, how 
to forecast, business barometers, security 
buying and the economic cycles, the rela- 
tion of business cycles to manufacturing and 
mercantile policies, etc. Many heads of 
business have bought it in quantities for 
their executives. Hundreds of investors 


have praised its practical points. Second 
—_ edition now ready. 


A Harper Practical 
Business Book 
$2.50 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, P 5-1 
49 East 33d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please ome me yen for 

free examination on roval one y of 

ret tog AND IN\ STMENT FORE- 

ASTING, by Ray Vance. 

a I agree to remit $2.50 within ten days 
rd owe of the book, or to return the 
ook. 

(0 I enclose my check for $2.50. 

LL] Please send this book C.O.D. 


Name 


See e eee ee eee ees eeeeeeeeseseees 


Address 
Business Connection 
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The name LEVERICH has been suc- 
cessfully identified with Brooklyn Real 


Estate operations for over 70 years. 
1g, Ist Mortgage 
62% Real Estate 


Gold Bond Certificates 


A TRUST FUND 
INVESTMENT 


OND Certificates of 

this issue will be 
Legal, in the opinion 
of Counsel, for Trust 
Funds in New York 
upon Completion of 
the Building. 


Your name on the coupon below will 
bring you complete information 


)EVERICH BOND: MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 
143 Montague Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Name, 





Address 
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RUBBER 


Weekly 
Market Letter 


on request 





ENDERSON 
ELM&CO. 


INC. 








MEMBERS 


Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 


44 Beaver St. New York 


Phone: Bowling Green 6200 























California ? 


F you are thinking of a 

westward trip or of mak- 

ing California your per- 
manent home, we will be glad 
to furnish you information 
regarding any part of the 
state . . . particularly the 
southern half from Fresno to 
the Mexican line, which is 
covered by these institutions. 


ee 
ee 


The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFiIC-SOUTHWEST i523: BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 


THESE three institutions are identical 
in ownership. Their Aggregate Re- 
sources are $305,402,665.97 (as of De- 
cember 31, 1925); of which $100,253,- 
130.73 are those of The First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, $204,549,535.24 
of the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, and $600,000, the ca ital and 
surplus of the First Securities pany. 
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Textile Industry 
Continues Quiet 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


T is difficult to find indications of im- 
provement in any division of the 
textile industry. Buyers have little con- 
fidence in the future and are operating 
on the basis of eventually lower costs. 
This means they are taking minimum 


quantities of every line simply to supply - 


their most pressing needs. In addition to 
the feeling that raw materials are going 
to be lower, the buyer has the impression 
that he can get goods when he wants 
them and has this added influence to 
urge in reply to any efforts to secure 
advance business. 

The problem of over-production is be- 
coming more and more pressing and is 
extending into all divisions of textiie 
manufacture. What the final result is 
going to be, no one can predict, but it 
is generally felt something drastic must 
be done to correct the current re!ation- 
ship between supply and demand. In 
the cotton goods division, steps are being 
taken through conference to bring 
buyers and sellers together on a program 
which will not necessarily outline the 
details of curtailment but will rather 
develop a procedure of regulating pro- 
duction in a scientific way. Hopes are 
expressed that this effort will result in 
benefit to the entire market. Statistical 
research in this division has proceeded 
to a point where both manufacturers 
and selling agents agree that the benefits 
accruing are very appreciable. Further 
extension of this work is under contem- 


plation and will probably be accom- 
plished. 


Cotton Trend Irregular 


Raw cotton does not evidence any 
great stability, though fluctuations are 
not violent. There is not enough 
tendency to strength, however, to in- 
fluence buyers to operate for the future. 
Cotton yarn markets are proceeding in 
a very lethargic manner and while spin- 
ners are holding with a fair amount of 
firmness to quotations, selling prices 
show a degree of irregularity and a 
downward tendency. Slight curtailment 
is reported in fine yarn mills though on 
coarser yarns and in the piece goods 
industry no evidence of shut-downs is 
apparent. 

Limited purchases in the wool goods 
field since the opening of lines are ac- 
cepted with more or less resignation by 
sellers on the ground that buyers will 
have to increase their operations as the 
season progresses and with the cautious 
buying that has been done the possibili- 
ties of depreciation in operators’ stocks 
are reduced to a minimum. If the re- 
ceipt of duplicates is anything like ex- 
pectations the operation of woolen miils 
should show an improvement before 
very long. 

Silks continue to lag, although it is 
hoped that with the advent of Spring 
weather an impetus may be given to de- 
mand in this division. The operation of 
silk mills is by no means as active as at 
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GENERAL MANAGER 


or 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF 
MANUFACTURE 


During last half of 1926 
this man will be available. 
He is 45 years of age. Has 
had 22 years’ experience 
operating, building and man- 
aging factories. In that pe- 
riod has been with but two 
companies. 


Present connection has ex- 
tended over 12 years and is 
very congenial, but cannot 
acquire financial interest in 
company. This is desired 
and also prefers part of 
income to be from profits of 
business he directs. 

He has special ability in 
building efficient manufac- 
turing organizations and 
getting results in production 
and sales. Well posted on 
railroad transportation and 
freight rate structures. He 
courts investigation of past 
record and reputation.—Box 
418 Forbes. 














No. V of The Human Relations Series 


Employee Representation 


By Ernest Richard Burton 
Supervisor of Research of the Bureau 
of Personnel Administration 
New York City. 

The Bureau of Personnel Ad- 
ministration began intensive inves- 
tigation of the problems of em- 
ployee representation several years 
ago. The author was in direct 
charge of this work. Dozens of 
plants were visited; many plans 

were investigated thoroughly. 


This book presents for the first 
time a comprehensive report of 
this work. It gives the facts and 
interprets and evaluates them. A 
very valuable book for the busi- 
ness executive, personnel director, 
employment manager and for the 
student of human relations. 


Cloth, gold stamped 
53% x 8—250 Pages. 
Price, $3.00 


THE WILLIAMS and 
WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of 
Scientific Books and Periodicals 


225 EAST MT. ROYAL AVENUE 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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the beginning of the year or during 1925. 
No large stocks are reported but here 
and there accumulations are being 
offered at prices which are disturbing 
to the general market. Prices on raw 
material are lower t st stocks are far 
from burdensome ana should any evi- 
dence of improvement in demand be 
noticed in the piece goods division, pur- 
chases of raw material will doubtless 
increase. 

While predictions in certain quarters 
are for lower prices on rayon, one of 
the leading factors is authority for the 
statement that as far as his product, 
which occupies a commanding position 
in point of size, is concerned, quotations 
for the second quarter will remain un- 
changed. The greatest evidence of irre- 
gularity is on imported material. In 
many cases this irregularity results from 
the offering of inferior qualities. 





Healthy Developments in 
Business and Finance 
(Continued from page 7) 
bringing about 5 cents.less per pound. 
Cattle and hog prices, however, have 
been remunerative. Winter wheat was 
at the opening of April in the healthiest 
condition reported at this season in five 
years. How Washington will treat pro- 
posed “farm relief” is exercising keen 

interest rather than grave misgiving. 


Both in business and in the security 
markets there would appear to be a wait- 
ing attitude. Within a month it should be 
possible to draw more definite deductions 
as to how things are likely to go during 
the second half of the year. 





Increasing Railway Luxury 


Ten of the largest observation-club 
cars ever put into railroad service have 
just been completed for the Northern 
Pacific railroad. Among the innovations 
on these cars are a ladies’ lounge with 
full-length mirror and dressing table, 
a shower bath for each of the sexes, a 
buffet with ice-box, refrigerator and 
soda fountain, two conference, card or 
smoking rooms, a barber shop, a search- 
light over the observation platform for 
viewing the scenery at night, and an 
unusually comfortable club lounge. 


Maid and valet service is supple- 
mented with electric curling and press- 
ing irons, manicure equipment and 
other essential details. The cars are 
of the self-supporting type, obtaining 
their electric current from axle gen- 
erators and their heat and hot water, 
when not attached to the locomotive, 
from an auxiliary heater in the car. The 
absence of a front vestibule adds extra 
space to the interior of the coach, and 
the omission of passenger steps and 
trapdoors improves .the observation 
platform. It is announced that these cars 
will be in service on the North Coast 
Limiteds, between Chicago and Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland. They are for 
the free use of Pullman passengers. 


The revenue freight traffic handled by 
the railroads in 1925 amounted to 414,- 
139,835,000 tons carried one mile, as com- 
aan with 388,865,683,000 ton-miles in 


Amazing New Facts 
About Old Age 





“Did you know that two-thirds of 
all men past a certain middle age suf- 
fer with a certain seldom mentioned 
disorder? . 

“By the medical profession this is 
known as hypertrophy of the prostate 
gland. And scientists have now re- 
vealed that it is directly responsible for 
much of what many people mistake for 
actual old age. 


NEW HYGIENE 

But no longer should men approaching 
r past the prime of life put up with 
hese painful and embarrassing conditions 
.lue to this cause. For a well known 
American scientist has discovered a new, 
safe heme treatment for this gland 
crouble—a new kind of hygiene that goes 
right to the seat of this trouble, often 
bringing new pep and vigor to the entire 
body. 

MIDDLE AGE AILMENTS 


Here is usually quick relief for such distressing 





A Test Every Man Past 40 
Should Make The coupon herewith 


will bring you FREE 
F a E E a vitally interesting 
booklet which will 


enable you to ask 

yourself _— certain 

Revs questions which 
Tina, 4 8 Mg show you the true 
holed yy, state of your_physical 
condition. Fill out 

and mail the coupon 

i immediately. 











ailments as sciatica, aches in back, legs and feet 
nervousness and irritability, when due to enlarged 
prostate. 

Twenty thousand men testify to the value of 
this treatment. 


FEEL TEN YEARS YOUNGER IN 
SIX DAYS OR PAY NOTHING 


So successful have been the results of this new 
hygiene in thousands of cases that the discoverer 
offers to send it to any man under the amazing 
guarantee that unless you feel 10 years younger 
in 6 days you pay nothing. There are no drugs 
to swallow—no exercises, diets or lessons. 


ALL EXPLAINED IN FREE BOOK 


If you are troubled with any of the disorders 
mentioned, if you have chronic constipation or 
this trouble, you should send for a vitally in- 
teresting free book, written by this scientist 
called, “Why Many Men Are Old At 40." It 
describes this splendid treatment and shows how 
you may often regain much of your youthful 
vigor and be free from certain disorders. No 
eatootion. Simply fill out and mail the coupon 

low. 


W. J. KIRK 
4657 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 





MR. W. J. KIRK, 
4657 Main Street 
Steubenville, Ohio 


Send me, free without obligati your 
booklet, ‘Why Many Men Are Old At 40.” 
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Giccccres doxcuackusanoasscshe » MRD sactessce 

Western Office: Dept. 46-X, 711 Van Nuys 
Blidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING THE WEST 


By B. C. FORBES 


If you have never read the life stories 
of the fourteen men who have helped make 
the commercial and financial West of to- 
day—you should send for this book at once. 


Price $2.00 prepaid 








120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
pot ys CIRCULA Cc. 

BY THE 
F PR UGUST 2%, 19 

Semi-Monthly at "New 

1, 1926. 


RE- 

ACT OF CONGRESS 
of Forbes, egy wee 
ork, N. Y., for April 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Pua, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally - 
peared bet AR - who, having been duly 
sworn acordi: w, deposes and po that 
he * ee. Business Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 

ement, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
t 24, 1912, embodied 
gui section 443, ws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 

Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 


Managing Editor—J. 
nue, Plainfield, 
Business Menaner-—- Waker Deer, 95 Hamilton 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y 
2. That the owners are: 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 


ba Desy. 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, 


Py Donley, 427 Grant Ave- 


Inc., 


3. That a known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent, or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 


Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. 

Paramount Security Corporation, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the ks of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the.name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
_ contain statements embracing affiant’s 

ll knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company .as trustees, hold stock anc 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 

stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


WALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to a?" seeanetoed before me this 26th 
day of March, 


JOSEPH KEELER, 
Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 30, 1927. 
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to 








Inquiry Department, 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 











Danger 

At a small country station a freight 
train pulled in and sidetracked for the 
passenger train. The passenger train 
arrived and pulled out. Then the freight 
started to do its switching. A placid, 
well-dressed woman had alighted from 
the passenger train and was passing close 
to one of the freight brakemen when he 
yelled to his buddy: 

“Jump on her when she comes by, 
Bill, run her down by the water tank, 
cut her in two and bring the head end 
up by the depot!” 

The lady picked up her skirts and ran 
for the station, yelling murder at every 
jump.—$5 prize to J. H. Hardy, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


* * & 


Nourishment 

An old South Carolina darky was sent 
to the hospital in Charleston. One of 
the gentle, black-robed sisters put a 
thermometer in his mouth. to take his 
temperature. Presently, when the doctor 
made his rounds, he said: 

“Well, Mose, have you had any 
nourishment?” 

“A lady done gimme a piece of glass 
ter suck, boss, but I’se still powerful 
hutigry.”—Exchange. 

* * * 


Wrong Number 

The lawyer had quarreled with his 
wife before leaving home that morn- 
ing, but she had repented and called 
him up to tell him that she was sorry. 

Desiring to indulge in a little horse- 
play, she pretended not to recognize his 
voice when he answered the phone. 
“Who is this please?” she asked. 

The husband recognized her voice, 
and to get even with her answered, 
“The smartest lawyer in the world.” 

“Beg your pardon, but I’ve got the 
wrong number,” she said curtly as she 
banged the receiver back on the hook.— 
Prize of “Forbes Epigrams,” to H. A. 


Courtney, Atlanta, Ga. 
* * * 


A Slow Train 


A passenger who became very impa- 
tient at the progress the train was mak- 
ing, hailed the conductor and made his 
complaint. 

“Well,” said the conductor, “if this 
train isn’t going fast enough to suit you, 
you had better get out and walk.” 

“I certainly would,” replied the pas- 
senger, “but the folks won’t expect me 
until the train gets there.”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to H. L. Grensing, 
Watertown, So. Dak. 


Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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for 20 Years 
without loss 


UR officers, in the course of advising the 

placing of many millions of dollars in 

Miami, have recommended first mortgages 
yielding 8% for Twenty Years Without Loss 
to this House or its clients. 
Upon the broad knowledge of real _ estate 
values, painstaking care, rich experience, proven 
skill, and sound judgment, resulting in this 
record, is based the faith in our work me 
possible the following announcement, viz. 
Hereafter, without cost to the inventor, each 
mortgage and bond sold by us will bear our 
absolute guarantee, backed by our entire 
resources : 
Those investing funds will be quick to recog- 
nize that while oral assurances of the strongest 
men die with them, their written legal guaran- 
tees bind their successors; and that they will 
‘have this full protection in securities offered 
by this House. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet “F. M.” 


MORTGAGE COMPAN ¥ 





: INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLDG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 


oy MIAMI, FLORIDA NO) 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Preferred Stock 


$6.50 Dividend Series 


This stock is of equal rank with 
other preferred stock issues of 
the company. 


Earnings are equiva- 
lent to more than 344 
times the dividend re- 
quirements on the pre- 
ferred stock. 


Dividends are being paid 
in cash or class A stock at 
the option of the holder. 


The Associated System 
serves 330,000 consumers 
in 1,000 communities with 
2,000,000 population. 


Approximately 21,000 
customers have invested 
in Associated securities. 


The oldest property in the 
System was established 74 
years ago. 


83,000 new consumers 
were added during 1925. 


A sound, attractive investment in 
@ growing business that supplies 
a daily need. 

Price on Application 
Write for full details to 
Public Utility 
Investing 
Corporation 

New York 








IM VESTMENTS ¢ 


61 Broadway 











Vention of “Forbes” insures good service 


